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Chevrolet Inaugurates Protected Territories for Dealers — By D. C. Baird 
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The Show That 


Pulled More 


NOW YOU CAN USE 


Proof-of-Purchase Mail on 
WLS than any other in One Entire Year 


The Most Unique Food Merchandising Operation in Grocery Product 
History—the FEATURE FOODS Program returns to WLS 


Swings the Influence of 
PUBLIC DEMAND 


ON 110 SUPER MARKETS- 
1000 LARGE VOLUME INDEPENDENTS—AND 2400 CHAIN STORES 


INFLUENCES CALLS AT COLNTER—IN AREA OF 10 MILLION POPULATION— 


trade 
meetings at women’s clubs. 


ealls on 


display tie-ups 


food-selling and = premium- 


MARTHA CRANE and HELEN JOYCE 


fmerica’s leading saleswomen of foods backed by cast of nationally famous radio entertainers. 


radio 
have caused 
largest companies selling through 
stores to turn to a unique plan of Food- 
Merchandising in the Chicago market. 


The radio in’ influencing the consumer 
has now been harnessed to a merchandising machine 
which guarantees 
push, and has 


S*! ES inereases that have made records 
WJ response reaching new high marks 
-ome of America’s 
erocery 


power of 


dealer display, promotes dealer 
obtained distribution of mumerou- 
foods in the large volume outlets of Chicago. 


An unusual condition exists in the Chicago grocery 
store field today. Approximately 18% of the dry 
grocery products sold in the Chicago market are 
distributed by 110 stores most of which are of the 
Super Market type. 


FEATURE FOODS Merchandising Representatives 
have called upon these stores every five weeks for 
$', years. Some of the newer ones we have watched 
grow and helped to grow. Many of these outlets 
give favored consideration and excellent store co- 
operation to products advertised on the FEATURE 
FOODS program. 


For «a manufacturer who has distribution with these 
stores. the FEATURE FOODS Division of WLS is 
able to arrange special Store Promotions which mul- 
tiply sales many times —at no extra cost to the manu- 
facturer. 


For a manufacturer whose 


distribution is incom- 
plete, new 


and important outlets can be opened, 
and the dealers in them can be induced to actively 
push the product. 


Trying out ideas on live’ groups 


Burridge D. Butler; President 


Testing food at a club meeting 


Another part of our service is in getting display 
cooperation from 1000 other Independent Stores, 
which do an additional 16% of the total grocery 
volume in Chicago. Thus, through the FEATURE 
FOODS Plan, you can with these two groups influ- 
ence 34% of your potential in Chicago. 


Plans for promotional tie-ups with corporate chains 
in Chicago now being made. 


The FEATURE FOODS Service embraces: (1) Ra- 
dio Advertising on WLS, a 50,000 watt station which 
covers 10.1% of U. S. grocery potential, (2) Calls 
on the trade, (3) Placement of store Display Mate- 
rial, (4) Circular Advertising, (5) Demonstrations 
Weekly at Women’s Club Meetings. 


This is not an experimental plan. It has been in 
successful operation since January 1935—serving 
such food manufacturers as Bird’s Eye Frosted 


Foods, Spry, ScotTowels, B&M Baked Beans, Rap- 


THE PrRAmmiE FARMER STATION 
(Chicago) Glenn Snyder, Manager 


Martha Crane Helen Joyce 


inwax, Ma Brown Pickles & Preserves, Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour, Brer Rabbit Molasses, ete. 


The FEATURE FOODS Operation has set new, all- 


time high records for sales increases and mail re- 


sponse on Station WLS. The new 50,000 watt high 
fidelity WLS transmitter—soon ready—will greatly 
increase the signal strength of FEATURE FOODS 
broadcasts through- 
out the entire area. 
The dynamo of the 
FEATURE FOODS 
Plan is the half- 
hour, six-day-a-week 
broadeast on WLS, 
featuring Martha 
Crane and Helen 
Joyce, who are the 
Voice of Authority 
on Foods and 
Homemaking Prob- 
lems in this area. 


Their supporting 
cast of musical en- 
tertainment in- 
eludes nationally 
known entertainers 
heard on coast to 
coast NBC network 
programs orig- 
inated by WLS. FEATURE FOODS is ready 
again on WLS to make the Chicago area your 
lowest inquiry-cost radio market—to multiply 
movement of goods through grocery channels, 
with a plan that batters down selling cost. 


Mass displays in super- 
markets 


Cost of the service is moderate and is employed 
successfully by concerns with and without large 
sales organizations. If you have a representa- 
tive in Chicago, we will be glad to call on 
him, and give him the complete details. Or 
just drop us a line and we will send you fur- 
ther information by mail. 
tising agency. 


Or ask your adver- 


EDUCATORS ARE AGREED 


Look 


IS A GREAT 
NEW EDUCATIONAL FORCE 
IN AMERICA 


In classrooms throughout America teachers 
and students have read LOOK’s picture 
stories on War Propaganda — Fascism — 
Civil Liberties—Hidden Taxes—Employer- 


Employe Relationships — Housing and | 


other timely subjects. They are agreed that 
here is a great new educational force, an en- 
tirely different kind of reference for students 
of history, science and social problems. 


LOOK’s picture language simplifies, in- 
terprets and reveals these complex problems 
in picture story form, making clear and vivid 
subjects that are often buried and obscure. 


Students — educators and the entire 
American family find every issue of LOOK 
vitally alive, entertaining and informative. 
Advertisers are finding that the kind of 
cover-to-cover readership LOOK enjoys 
moves merchandise... fast! 
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Jitterbughouse 


Hewes & Potter, Inc., Boston, makers of Spur neckties, have 
stolen a march, and there is prolonged teeth-gnashing among rival 
cravat corporations. Like many epoch-making ideas, this one is 
really quite simple, yet so big that it was overlooked by less- 
alert manufacturers. 


H & P have introduced a line of “Jitterbug Ties,” registered 
the name for all men’s wear (so beware copycats), and are pro- 
moting it in true solid sender style. The ties—as you might 
imagine—are in wham-zing-boom stripes and plaids. With each 
goes a tie pin or clip as a premium. A pair of dancing figures 
on clips and pins are suspended on a tiny spring so that they 
move or “‘jitter,”’ 


Included in the promotion are tie-ins (no pun intended) with 
Jitterbug dancing contests sponsored by newspapers, clubs, and 
whatever. Because Jitterbugs are as numerous as cockroaches in a 
tenement kitchen, H & P officers believe their Jitterbug neckties 
have the stuff, and it's mellow. 


E. C. Whittemore,, of the H. L. Moore ad agency, Boston, is 
in charge for H & P. He does a jam session on the same theme 
for Washburn Candy Corp., Brockton, Mass., by developing a 
five-cent candy called “Jitterbuds.” One of a series of ten cards 
illustrating and describing various dancing steps goes inside the 
Jitterbuds’ package. These include the Jittershag, the Flying 
Mare, Jitterslide, Jitterdive, Jittertrip, Jitterspinner and the Suzy 
Q. Jitterbuds are reported to be selling smooth to alligators and 
tin ears alike. 


Speak-O-Phone 


A good investment for a lange family, whose members travel 
around, but don’t like to write, would be one of the new Speak-O- 
Phones, available within the next few weeks at $150—less than 
one-third of their former price. It’s a recording machine and 
electric phonograph combined; it both makes and plays records. 


Speak-O-Phone Corp. was founded in 1926 by five men who 
believed that the average person would like to hear how his 
voice sounds to others. Before that the cost of having one’s voice 
recorded was about $100—far too much to indulge a whim. But 
when a system was evolved by means of which the voice could 
be recorded on non-resistant materials—aluminum, then acetate, 

it became possible to lease the machines to stores and studios 
that charged a dollar or so for a recording. Mrs. Dorothy Caruso, 
widow of the singer, was one of the first to open such a studio. 
The Wurlitzer Music Store, in New York, also opened a studio 
in those early days, and it's still going strong. 


Of the original five who started the business, only C. Arnold 
Austin is left. He keeps pretty busy, managing the business, 
traveling about from headquarters in New York to supervise im- 
portant recording jobs, working with salesmen and so on. The 
market for the product has widened considerably, with the re- 
sult that prices have come down. It is now possible to make a 
personal recording for 25 cents, and to send it through the mails 


for two cents. Many people are ‘“Speak-O-Phoning’’ their letters, 
and there’s been at least one courtship carried on that way. A 
Jersey City girl added a word of greeting to a friend’s “spoken 
letter’ to her brother in Oregon; the brother liked the sound 
of the girl’s voice, sent ber a spoken letter; this went on and on 
and ended in marriage. 


At least one person has dictated a suicide note on a Speak-O- 
Phone, and a number of persons are known to have made re- 
cordings of their wills. 


Most Speak-O-Phones are leased for $50 a month. However, 
even with the fairly high prices that have prevailed in the past, 
there have been sales of the recording machine. Music and de- 
partment stores bought them, opening studios where people could 
have recordings made. Schools and colleges bought them for 
their public speaking departments. They are being used as a 
means of recording for the blind. Disks may be played on any 
type of phonograph, but with fibre, not steel needles. 


People with stage ambitions constitute a big market for the 
studios. Some radio performers issue blanket orders for Speak-O- 
Phone recordings of all programs in which they take part. Ad- 
vertising agencies and sponsors also buy them. Men in public 
life buy recordings of their speeches, some to profit by their 
mistakes, others to prevent future misquoting. Interviews are 
often recorded. Austin has in his scrap-book dozens of letters 
from important personages ordering recordings of their songs, 
speeches, or events in which they participated. There's a letter 
on the King of Siam’s stationery, written during his visit to the 
U. S. in 1931, ordering a master set of records of his reception 
at the City Hall in New York. The set cost the King $100. 


Proceedings at sales conventions are often recorded by Speak-O- 
Phone. Certain companies are also using it in sales training. 
Large organizations sometimes exchange recordings of salesmen’s 
talks in various localities. Tim Peters, in Detroit, nears Milt 
Smith, of Dallas, tell how he sold a lot of washing machines in 
one week; it’s much more effective than reading Milt's story in 
a sales bulletin. 


Mr. Austin tells of a sales manager of a big company who had 
planned an intensive campaign, but found himself stricken with 
arthritis on the day it was to start. Though bed-ridden and 
racked by pain, the s.m. insisted that the drive go on. He dic- 
tated his talks into the Speak-O-Phone, and, as Austin reports, 
“They were so enthusiastic, so inspiring, that I caught the spirit 
myself, and did some pretty good selling of my own product in 
the next few days.” 


Speak-O-Phone records the dedication of a hospital. 
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BOWLING ALLEY 


can teach every Broadcaster 


If you want to roll up a big score-—in bowling or in broad- 
casting — it'll pay you to aim straight at the kingpins. And that's 
where Mutual comes in. For Mutual gives you your choice of 
leading stations for 19 of the nation’s leading 20 markets. Mutual 
allows you to concentrate your aim on the Major Markets — the 
worthwhile markets—the profitable markets—then gives you 
the ammunition to bowl over these giant kingpins of commerce. 
That's why the Voice of Experience program pulled more mail 
per station on Mutual than this same program ever did before 
on any other network...why another Mutual program, for 
Philip Morris, heard over only three stations (Newark, Chicago 


and Cincinnati), actually pulled 175,340 letters in four months. 


THE MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM + COAST TO COAST 
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Mr. E. A, Means, 
—— 


Vv. P. in che, of Sls., 


Bristol-Myers Co., 
630 Sth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


100 


HD see * 


94.2 


92.2 

Relative gains or losses in linage of 6 
sales-advertising magazines 
third quarter 1938 compared with sim 
ilar 1935 period. Each magazine's per 
centage of the combined 1935 linage 
is the base, 100. 


There is the simple explanation of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT'S rise. 

They are not all "vice-president in charge of 
sales''—SALES MANAGEMENT'S readers—some 
of them are "'president,"’ some of them are ''sales 
director,’ ‘sales manager."' But executives of 
firms which advertise form over 80% of SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S circulation. 

Theirs is the responsibility for making sales at 
a profit. They have the authority to choose the 
sales tools. Naturally, then, they make or break 
advertising schedules. 

Media sellers use SALES MANAGEMENT be- 
cause they know they must sell the men who have 
to sell the goods. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The Magazine of Modern Marketing 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


eS an 
national 


$9.5 


The system has great appeal for parents, who realize that their 
child:en will be glad in Jater life, to know how their childish 
trebles sounded. Gimbel Brothers, N. Y. department store, is 
taking advantage of this tendency. Before Christmas the store 
will have installed in its toy department a Speak-O-Phone studio 
where, very likely, many youngsters will say, to their own future 
amusement, what they want Santa to bring them, how good 
they've been all year, ete. 


Manufacturers of phonographs are said to be pretty happy 
about the growing popularity of the system, since, because of it, 
people who might otherwise have been content with radios are 
now also buying phonographs. 


Catalin vs. Criss-Cross Chaos 


In preparing the December issue of _ Power, editors over 
McGraw-Hill way have resorted to none of the ordinary equip- 
ment for getting copy ready for publication, such as pen and pencil, 
typewriter and dictaphone. No, they're doing it the hard way 
over on West 42nd Street, N. Y. They've taken up saw and 
chisel and carved the issue out of catalin, a synthetic plastic that 
looks like ivory. 


Actual production on the issue began last February. Since 
then strange, carved gadgets bearing close resemblance to minia- 
ture boilers, turbines and engines have been appearing consistently 
in Power's editorial offices. They came from Editor Phil Swain’s 
Long Island home-workshop. In all, Editor Swain has carved out 
of catalin more than 100 little “machines,” which his editorial 
partners assembled into 64 different power combinations, using 
brightly colored rods of duralumin and steel as connecting “pipes.” 
These replicas, modeled in exact proportion, have been photo- 
graphed (the technique was worked out mathematically to give 
proper perspective) and with the addition of flow arrows on each 
picture and a few words of explanatory caption, will make up the 
December issue of Power. 


These models are known as 
“hookups,” and the editors ex- 
plain them this way: “For years 
power engineers have been mak- 
ing ‘hookup’ diagrams—sketches 
showing how steam and water 


meander around power plants 
fom one piece of equipment to 
the next. These diagrams were 


a tangled confusion of solid and 
dotted lines, squares and triangles 

essential preliminaries to any 
plant design, but a lot of work 
to unravel and visualize.”” How 
to make the presentation of these 
hookups handy and useful instead 
of a pain in the neck was the 
problem Power undertook to 
solve in its coming—Catalin— 
The model hookups, pho- 
tographed and_ reproduced in 
Life style, were the answer. En- 
tire contents of the paper will be 
devoted to a complete set of 
hookups in three dimensions 
which will enable the reader en- 
gineer to see them as “real machinery, actually connected, not as 
a bunch of criss-cross lines.’’ 


issuc, 


A “hookup” poses for the 
paper. 


The issue is nearly completed now and Power looks back over 
the work of the past ten months as its most difficult editorial task 
to date. Statistics like these bear them up: Editorial man hours on 
the issue will run over 2,500. The more than 100 machines which 
were carved using lathe, drill press, scroll saw, file and sander, took 
approximately 800 pieces of “pipe’’ and about 2,500 pipe bends 
to complete the 64 hookups. And not counting experiments, the 
job has required 64 8 x 10 negatives and 320 larger photographic 
prints. 


The Catalin issue will be distributed at the Power Show in 
New York’s Grand Central Palace next month, and one model 
hookup will be exhibited, spotlighted in a miniature theatre, to 
show how it was all done. 
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@ This unsolicited letter to our Advertising Director tells why you can 
expect increased business when you sell Kentuckiana through... . 


Che Courier-Journal. — Tue LOvISVILLE TIMEs. 
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Advertising 


C O fs T E ad T a Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 


Is a Sales Tool: Train Your Men to Merchandise It 54 Chevrolet has been carrying out a 


The second of two articles by Marsh K. Powers 


alten Males series of tests on protected territories 
-ale lations , 
ealer Relatior for dealers. Satisfied with the re- 
iZ lesaler “ ) I ) F. i ‘ ade AW ° C . 
Drug Wholesaler Helps Cust oo Cash-in on Fair Trade Laws 69 sults, the company is gradually ex- 
Stores That Women Pass Up—What Hibbard Is Doing About Them ... ~ : 
By Lester B. Colby tending the plan. We asked W. L. 
General Holler, Chevrolet sales chief, to give 
Significant Trends . 45 SALES MANAGEMENT readers the de- 
Spotlight 39 tails. He does so—in this issue. 
See page 24. 
Management 
The Annual Wage Plan: A Step Toward More Stable Markets . 18 
: By Joseph L. Nicholson It has become more and more 
Man Power Problems necessary for sales and advertising 
Sales Managers Who Got Sales Out of Me—and Sales Managers Who Didn't 27 executives to keep apace with legal 
By a Chicago Salesman matters. Laws affecting distribution 
and advertising are both numerous 
Markets oa ij : 
. and complicated, and, in many cases, 
Peak Cities of February :; + 66 the line between what you can do 
Premiums legally, and what you cannot do, is 
Shall We Offer a Consumer Premium, a Dealer Premium, or Both? ........... 48 fine indeed. SALES MANAGEMENT 
By Frank H. Waggoner, Editor, Premium Practice, and Associate Editor, SM has been watching with interest the 


Sales Aids 
Screw Mak« 
Sales |} 


Sales Policy 


activities of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the censorship of adver- 
tising claims. The editors are, at the 
moment, compiling some interesting 
examples of advertising which has 


r Sponsors Systematic Drive to Induce Distributors to Use Catalog and 


Chevrolet Inaugurates Protected Territories for Auto Dealers ; . 24 been called illegal, with parallel ex- 


By D. G. Baird amples of what national advertisers 


Store Selling More Important Than Consumer Incomes, Says Simmons. . 32 are doing to hurdle the taboos. 
Based on an interview with John W. Hubbell, Promotional Sales Some of this material will appear in 
md Advertising Manager, Simmons Co., New York om eatly iver. 
Sales Training 
New England Coke Finds Coal Dealers Hungry for Sales Training , 60 Scheduled for January 1: A five- 


Sampling 


Fuel Salesn 


star feature on the South as a mar- 
46 ket. A whole series of Pictographs 


Carry Real Fire to Clinch Briquet Sales Claims ; cae 
pic ilaciiees dia “Pe will dramatize important facts about 


Departments and Services the South, which demonstrate the 
Advertising Agencies —— tremendous sales opportunities which 
Advertising Campaigns , 20 exist there, 
gS rey Pee Taner eee eee ee ae eee er eee 80 
ee ee ee ee er er er ee 26 
Media pounced ans ednwse: (ae Please: Send us your comments 
Sales Letter Round Table i caer ee ener eee e ener es eneeeenes . 76 and criticisms on the October 10 
Scratch-Pad . Sete eee eee ee eens cote eres 36 issue 
The Human Side ee aw diane eT 2 A. R. Hamn. 
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What it takes to make a champ, William H. Charlan, of the New 
Orleans Sears Store, has a plenty. In national competition with 
490 Sears Stores his team and the New Orleans Store copped the 
cup for the “best store showing” among all Sears stores in 47 states 
and the District of Columbia! This means they not only had the 
greatest increase in sales over the previous year but also the great- 
est percentage of increase in profits. 

Above, salesman Charlan is shown being presented the Gold Cup 
awarded annually by I. K. Kramer, merchandise manager of the 
New Orleans’ Sears Store. 


It’s been a Gold Cup Year for New Orleans! 
Every big department store in New Orleans has chalked up sales 
records. Holmes Store reported the biggest Dollar Day in their 
history and on the same day Maison Blanche did the greatest sin- 
gle day’s business in their history. They also reported the greatest 
August sales of all time. The latest Federal Reserve Report shows 
that department store sales in New Orleans are up 2.1% over 
last year. 

You can do a record business in New Orleans, too! Do like these 
big department stores do—advertise in THE TIMES-PICAYUNE 
| @ and NEW ORLEANS STATES! 


Our national representatives, Noee, Rothenburg & Jann, Inc., have 
offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, and San Francisco. 
Arrange a New Orleans schedule with them now! 

(Advertisement) 
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66 
ee sold so much of 


our silverware because 


...1t tells a better story in 
a shorter space of time 


...1t paints a more allur- 
ing picture 


...and gains a more ap- 
preciative audience,” 


wrote the International Silver 
Company to CBS at the conclusion 
of its first thirteen weeks on the 
Columbia Network. 


@: 


February 2, 1938 


Columbia Broadcasting System: 


At this time, having completed thirteen weeks 
of broadcasting on Columbia, I want to tell you just 
what radio has accomplished for us: 


I can put it in a sentence. Radio has sold a great 
deal of our Siiverware. But that's not the 

whole story. Radio sold so much INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER that we were able to trace the specific 
effect of our program on our business—a very 
difficult thing to do in the silverware industry, 
inasmuch as our product is distributed widely and 
purchased from the wholesaler by the small dealer. 


Our wholesalers’ business increased very 
appreciably while we were on the air, and increased 
on the combinations we featured in the broad- 
cast. These were expensive combinations, so it is 
fairly apparent that radio can sell high priced 
merchandise. The sets we were selling retailed at 
$59.50 and $89.50. Our product is a hard product 
to describe. Our patterns must be seen to be 
appreciated, but Young & Rubicam and the type of pro- 
gram we had, plus Columbia's facilities, 

moved goods for us. 


General conditions are not right, at the moment, 
for us to continue on the radio. You may rest 
assured, however, that when things open up we will be 
definitely radio-minded, inasmuch as we believe 

we can tell a better story ina shorter space of 
time — paint a more alluring picture —and gain 

a more appreciative audience —than we can 

with the printed page.* 


To put it shortly, I am sold on radio for selling our 
product, creating the desire for good silver- 

ware, and telling the story to hundreds of thou- 
sands of consumers about what a good invest- 

ment silverware is. 


Yours very truly, 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


(Signed) A. L. Zeitung 
Director of Flatware Sales 


\ Ge you like to 


know more about radio’s 
dramatic ability to sell 
a ‘‘visual’’ product like 
silverware? The answer 
lies in the power of five 
dimensional pictures. 
These are the pictures 
radio uses. These are the 
pictures that sell goods. 


Write for a copy of 
“RADIO'S PICTURES ARE 
IN FIVE DIMENSIONS.” 


The INTERNATIONAL SIL- 
VER COMPANY’S program, 


‘Silver Theatre,” returned 
to the Columbia Network 
on October 2nd. Produced 
by Young & Rubicam, the 
current broadcasts are 
heard every Sunday evening 
at 6:00 o'clock over 51 
radto stations of the Colum- 


‘bia Broadcasting System 


and an additional 27 radto 
stations of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 


Ever 


Late in May, the weakfish come 
to Peconic Bay off Long Island to 
spawn. And for four months fisher- 
men find sport and fodder for the 
frying pan among the weaks. 

The boats come out early in the 
morning, line up side by side. As soon 
as the tide turns, the lines are played 
out, baited with bloodworms. And 
the boat captain or mate goes aft and 
begins to toss out broken pieces of 
shrimp. ‘That's “chumming”—really 
feeding the fish. 

The bits of shrimp float away on 
the tide, sink gradually, and even- 
tually come to the notice of the weaks 
on the bottom. Word gets around 
that somebody is passing out free 
lunch upstairs, and the fish start to 
follow the grubstake trail, snapping 
atevery morsel on their route, Before 
long, some weakfish has grabbed a 
hors dveuvre that has your hook in it. 
You have a fish on your line, and a 
struggle on your hands, 

The first time you see a fisherman 
“chum”—it looks like a waste of 
shrimp. But “chumming” gets results 
... Whether you are fishing for fish, 
for readers, or sales. 
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HEAR OF “Chummins”? 


This paper believes in“ chumming,” 
too; keeps a liberal larder, offers a big 


bill of fare. 


Whrerner a woman is interested 
in feeding her family or feeding her 
vanity, in saving money or spending 
money, losing weight or holding a 
husband, dressing herself or dressing 
her house, in world affairs or just the 
affairs of her own small world—there 
are experts, authorities and compe- 
tent specialists to cater to her inter- 
est, and all the other interests of all 
the other women readers. 

Some people want facts, and find 
them in colorful, accurate reporting, 
in comprehensively gathered and con- 
scientiously sifted news. Others, tired 
of facts, want entertainment—find 
it in the comics, columns, fiction. 

There are four first rank business 
writers on our financial pages; more 
than six big name and big time sports 
reporters on our sports pages; first 
rank reviewers for stage, movies and 
society; Pulitzer prize winners and 
world famous radio commentators on 
our radio pages; scores of news pic- 


tures and new pictures in every issue. 


And the largest evening circulation 
in America, more than 600,000 copies 
daily and above 1,050,000 on Sunday; 
and the respect and confidence of a 
readership held through two genera- 
tions—is full justification of this lav- 
ish policy and practice. 


When you bait your advertise- 
ment and toss it in the great tide of 
Journal-American circulation, it is in 
the path of a million pairs of eyes and 
a million minds, drawn from page to 
page by scores of optical lures, varied 
interests and attractions. And with 
its visibility multiplied in this great 
market place, your advertisement has 
more chance to sell, and to profit! 

The editorial policy and provision- 
ing of this newspaper makes a great 
medium. Its readers make a major 
market. And the recently reduced 
rates give the Journal-American the 
lowest standard-size milline in the 
New York field . . . give your adver- 
tising dollar new stature and produc- 
tiveness! Study today’s Journal- 
American before you make up your 
next New York list! 
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The “Magic Circle”...Los Angeles 
A.B.C. City Area isa 700 MILLION 
DOLLAR MARKET. This compact, 
densely populated circle embraces 
70.3% of Los Angeles County’s 
population and accounts for 75.9% 
of the county’s total retail sales. “Los Angeles, Key to the South- 


ern California Market,” contains 
valuable marketing information 
Write for your copy today! 


Do you want effective, economical 
coverage of a compact, fertile mar- 
ket? Of course you do; that's what 
makes advertising campaigns "click." 
Where is this market? The 10-mile 
Los Angeles A. B. C. “Magic Circle" 
market. Where is the key to this 


market? The Evening Herald and 


Express, because it gives you the 
largest and most thorough available 
daily coverage of the "Magic Circle." 
This newspaper is bought and read 
by 60% MORE A. B. C. families than 
any other local daily. Here's your 


key ... unlock the door to more sales 
NOW! 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 
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BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


OU are living in a time packed 
with vital happenings. 


From all over the world comes 
news of vibrant, often disturb- 
ing, significance—news that 
creates broad issues on which 
great masses of people cannot 
agree. 


This is the life of today—you can’t 
escape it. 

And LIFE, the magazine, is edited to 
an honest facing of this reality. LIFE 
accepts its obligation to show its readers 
vigorously and fairly the tremendous 
happenings of our times—the news of 
war, of embattled political forces and 
of conflicting social factions. 

LIFE presents these subjects in a new 
and interesting way that, for the first 
time in magazine history, makes mil- 
lions read and absorb. For LIFE has 
created a new form of journalism’... 
journalism that fuses pictures and text 
to present the problems and issues of the 
world with new candor and clarity. 

The American people have shown how 
eager they are for this type of magazine 
by making LIFE the most outstanding 
success in all the history of publishing— 
by paying out more money for LIFE 
each week than has ever been paid for 
any magazine—by buying and subscrib- 
ing to over 2,200,000 copies weekly. 
Thus they have tangibly applauded the 
way LIFE presents the facts on even 


the most disturbing of subjects. 


POLITICS FROM LIFE 


Politics—Through all the high tension 
and partisan feeling roused by politics 
this year, LIFE has quietly let its readers 
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see just what was happening. LIFE has 


shown the candidates as they are, re- 
ported the revival of the Republican 
Party. In state after state, LIFE has re- 
vealed the blatant ballyhoo, razzle 
dazzle, circus tactics, and conscienceless 
promises that raise tragic hopes. 


FROM LIFE’S LABOR NEWS 


Labor— Labor is a vital, far-reaching 
problem, not only to the Front Office 
but within the ranks of Labor itself. 
LIFE has extensively reported on Labor, 
has shown what is happening and why. 
And with actual pictures and truthful 
text LIFE’s reporting makes obvious 
those specific problems that are harass- 
ing both Capital and Labor. 
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FROM LIFE’S ESSAY ON RELIEF 


Relief—LIFE has let the taxpayers 
see just how their own pocketbooks are 
hit by America’s $2,900,000,000 Federal 
Relief Bill this year; let them see how a 
great deal of this money has been used 
to make life endurable for the unem- 
ployed—and how some of it has been 
used for political gain. 


Roosevelt—To a greater degree than 
any previous President, Roosevelt’s 
every move is of interest and importance 
to America’s millions. LIFE tells you 


what the country actually thinks of him, 
wherein lie his strength and his weak- 
ness, what part of his program the ma- 


FROM LIFE’S WHAT YOU THINK OF ROOSE VELT 


jority of the electorate will continue to 
support and what part it won’t. 


EUROPEAN NEWS FROM LIFE 


Evrope—But it is from Europe that 
comes the most important news of our 
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time— Europe, where conflicting politi- 
cal ideologies rock the entire world. 

It is of tremendous importance to 
American democracy to understand thor- 
oughly what is going on overseas. LIFE 
has conscientiously undertaken the task 
of showing and telling its readers—of 
helping America understand the whole 
confusing business. Toward such an 
understanding, LIFE has given a notable 
succession of illuminating and searching 
picture-word essays on European coun- 
tries and peoples and rulers. 


FROM LIFE'’S WAR COVERAGE 


War— Most violent of all news is war. 
And LIFE shows war as it really is! 


The whole purpose of war is destruc- 
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tion. LIFE shows it thus—shows pic- 
tures of things and persons destroyed or 
being destroyed—though we fully know 
that realistic war pictures shock and 
outrage thousands of readers. But the 
dead of war have indeed died in vain if 
live men refuse to look at them. 

Thus, LIFE keeps its readers informed, 
not deluded, about the world they live 


in. Thus, through its new kind of pic- 
torial journalism, LIFE promotes a sane, 
factual understanding of our time, our 
people, and our problems. Having learned 
this about LIFE, millions read it with 
confidence and enjoyment each week. 

It is not strange, therefore, that LIFE, 
America’s newest editorial force, has al- 
ready established itself as America’s 
most potent editorial force! 


MOST Porgy 


DITOBIAL Foppe” 
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OUR COWS GIVE TEA AND COFFEE 


Milk is money to us FARM JOURNAL readers. Money that pays for drip- 
ground-coffee, India tea and all kinds of things we find in the better 
stores. We FARM JOURNAL readers treat our barns as factories, our cows as 
employees because we want cash to spend. Ours is a paved, wired, motor- 
ized world. We go to town, able and anxious to buy, having money to 
buy with. For FARM JOURNAL’s four-day-writer-to-reader service helps us 
produce money-crops, sell in money-markets, and buy money-values for 
our 1,400,000 families. Yes milk, America’s number one money-crop, 
is cash to spend with you. What have you to sell ? 


FARM JOURNAL (Washington Square, Philadelphia 


Delivers 1,400,000 Families Whose Crop is Money 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SAtEs MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending November 15, 1938: 


U Possibly the best assurance of con- 
d tinued progress in sales volumes rests 
pwar in the fact that the sequence of events 
is closely paralleling the broad pattern 

° of the economic cycle which has re- 
Spiral peated itself time after time through- 
out industrial history. Once an up- 

trend is initiated the pattern resembles a spiral stairway 
winding ever higher. Recovery forces operate in sequence, 
with each step being the effect of preceding lower steps 
and in turn becoming the cause of succeeding higher steps. 


@ @ @ According to an analysis made by Brook- 
mire, the earliest steps in the sequence have always been in 
the financial sphere, when accumulating surpluses go in 
search of investment thereby strengthening the prices first 
of bonds and then of stocks. Deposits began to rise early 
in 1938, stock prices early in April. The next step is a rise 
in the production of consumer goods to the consumption 
level, followed by upswings in durable goods and con- 
struction. 


@ @ @ We seem well on the way up a spiral stair- 
way which Brookmire characterizes as follows: ‘The prob- 
abilities are growing that the peaks attained early in 1937 
will ere long be passed by this cycle.” 


@ @ @ Building may be the bellweather of the 
business rise. October building figures were little short of 
sensational. Contracts awarded during the first half of the 
month represented the highest daily rate since 1930. 
As compared with a year ago the increase was 87%, in- 
cluding gains of 61% im residential, 127% in public 
works and 88% in the ‘non-industrial’ classifications, 
which include institutional building financed by public 
funds. During the fortnight the gain in business activity 
pushed the Business Week index to 101.3—the first time in 
a year that the index has passed 100 and the first time a 
gain has been shown over the year-ago figure. 


@ @ @ Chapin Hoskins and Edward R. Dewey have 
for several years supplied to their clients a sensitive weekly 
index of general business conditions which has been uni- 
formly accurate. Records show that they predicted the 
downturn well in advance of the happening, timed its 
duration and forecast the approximate drop. They have 
developed a “directional index of business” which indi- 
cates the probable course of business for weeks and months 
ahead. Currently this index indicates continued good busi- 
ness through November and most of December, to be 
followed by a slight downturn and “after January the 
directional index may be expected to turn upward again.” 


@ @ @ Babson’s Reports likewise make forward pre- 
dictions and their city forecasts of January business vs. 
January of this year show striking gains for many cities. 
Numerals following the city names indicate the probable 
percentage increase in value of business. Akron 5, Albany 
25, Atlanta 5, Charlotte 15, Chattanooga 10, Chicago 10, 
Dallas 5, Davenport 10, Denver 15, Duluth 5, Fal] River 
15, Grand Rapids 15, Harrisburg 20, Hartford 15, Houston 
5, Indianapolis 10, Kansas City 10, Los Angeles 10, Mil- 
waukee 5, Minneapolis 5, Nashville 15, Newark 5, New 
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Orleans 15, Oklahoma City 5, Peoria 5, Philadelphia 5, 
Pittsburgh 5, Richmond 5, Rockford 5, St. Paul 10, San 
Francisco 5, Spokane 5, Syracuse 5, Trenton 10, Wash- 
ington 15, Wilmington 15, Worcester 15, Youngstown 10. 
The great majority of other cities of their list of 150 are 
marked no change over a year ago. 


@ @ @ Babson picks Atlanta as the “city of the 
month.” It is chosen as a current leader of those cities 
offering relatively good sales opportunity. 


Most salesmen and most sales 
managers make the mistake of 
assuming that the prospect 
has more knowledge of a 
roduct or a policy than he 
Not Golden ceili has. The. truth of 
this is shown convincingly by 
a test made by the Kroger Grocery and Baking Co. Accord- 
ing to the Kroger figuring, the proposed chain store tax 
bill, sponsored by Representative Patman, would, if enacted 
into law, wipe out the investments of 26,891 Kroger stock- 
holders and throw 22,000 employes out of work. 


Silence 


@ @ @ “It would levy on your company in addition 
to other taxes the fantastic sum. of $72,456,000 annually. 
This sum is more than double our annual payroll, is $15,- 
000,000 in excess of our total assets which have been ac- 
cumulated during 53 years, and is 25 times the aggregate 
of dividends paid in 1937.” 


@ @ @ It would seem safe to assume that with all 
of the publicity given to the proposed Patman bill the 
majority of Kroger stockholders would know about the bill 
and the threat it presents to their investments, yet a test 
made among the stockholders showed that only 9% knew 
that such a bill was pending and what it covered, 22% 
knew vaguely of the bill but didn’t realize that it would 
have any effect on their investment, and 69% apparently 
had never heard of the measure. 


FINANCIAL VANGUARD OF RECOVERY 
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@ @ @ The National Advertising Service, repre- 
sentatives of college newspapers, recently surveyed 4,000 
undergraduates on 31 leading campuses asking them a 
series of questions similar to those asked by SALEs 
MANAGEMENT last April in the public relations study made 
in Muncie, Ind. Students were shown a list of 18 com- 
panies and asked to indicate the one company which led 
in various fields. Responses to the question “Is the com- 
pany a leader in research work?’ showed du Pont well 
ahead of the field, followed by General Electric and West- 
inghouse. Ford Motor Co. had an overwhelming lead in 
“fairest to its employes,” followed by AT&T and Eastman 
Kodak. These college students believe that AT&T gives 
best value to consumers, with Ford and General Motors not 
far behind. AT&T likewise was ranked first as having the 
highest regard for the public interest, followed by Ford 
and GE, du Pont was regarded best in making the highest 
profits, followed by Aluminum Co. and U. S. Steel (the 
latter being a very wrong answer). 


@ @ @ In answer to the omnibus question “Which 
company is of gteatest over-all importance to the American 
people?” AT&T ranked first with 39.8%, followed by 
U. S. Steel 15.9%, General Electric 14.1%, du Pont 
9.3%, Bethlehem Steel 4.8%, General Motors 4.3%, 
Westinghouse 3.9%, Western Electric 2.7%, Ford 2.3%, 
International Harvester 1.5%. 


@ @ @ An interesting compilation has been made 
by the National Retail Dry Goods Association covering 
profits and turnover in 30 important departments of 300 
leading department stores. It bears out the contention 
made by most national advertisers that turnover is far 
more important to the storekeeper than gross profit. Of 
the five departments which carried the highest percentage 
of gross profit only two operated at a profit. The two 
profit-making departments each had a higher-than-average 
turnover. The five departments which ranked at the bot- 
tom of the list in gross profit had a far better profit show- 
ing, with four out of five turning in profits. These all 
had stock turnovers higher than the general average. 


Executives who ad- 
minister large adver- 
tising appropriations 
are urged to read 
and Monopoly the arguments made 

by Assistant Attorney- 

General Arnold in the 
consent decrees covering the automobile financine anti- 
trust suits of Ford and Chrysler. He devoted considerable 
space to a theory that advertising may be a monopoly con- 
trolled device, contended that the anti-trust laws would be 
furthered if advertising is limited to its proper function 
of building up consumption, ‘‘and if restrictions are placed 
against its use for the purpose of giving a monopoly ad- 
vantage to the competitor with the largest pocketbook.” 
He referred particularly to competitive advertising of 
“common products,” like gasoline and milk. 


Advertising 


@ @ @ ‘With the advent of modern advertising the 
trade name has taken on a new use. By a variety of mod- 
ern refinements upon the methods of the circus barker 
advertising is used to build up public preference for the 
products of one producer solely because he has the most 
advertising money and can make the most noise.” As 
applied to Ford and Chrysler, that part of the consent de- 
cree dealing with advertising calls for the motor companies 
to discontinue the practice of advertising any one finance 
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The Fords Tell Their Plans| 
for 1939 Fa ae 


The Fords have per- 
sonalized their busi- 
ness successfully. 
Perhaps that is a 
primary reason for 
the company’s high 
ranking in the col- 
lege survey as being 
fairest to employes | ===> 
and having highest | 2s2e===- 
regard for the pub- 
lic interest. 


company in connection with installment sales of their 
products. 


@ @ @ It is possible that open hearings on the sub- 
ject of competitive advertising will be held by the anti- 
monopoly committee, but it is doubtful whether congres- 
sional members will be inclined to endorse any advertising 
amendments to the anti-trust laws. 


@ @ @ We have read many explanations of the 
economic usefulness of advertising, but none so good as the 
address made on November 2 before a group of manu- 
facturers’ representatives by H. B. LeQuatte, president, 
H. B. LaQuatte, Inc., the New York advertising agency. 
He admits quite frankly that the consumer pays for adver- 
tising and that “the consumer also pays for executive 
salaries, salaries of the sales representatives, office people, 
factory worker, cleaners and night watchmen, cost of raw 
materials, plant upkeep, depreciation, overhead, bad debts, 
collections, accounts, stationery, telephone calls, freight and 
a lot more I have left ‘out.” 


@ @ @ He suspects advertising is a target for criti- 
cism because it is conspicuous, because it is out in front 
where the eggs are thrown. Most of us do not see collec- 
tions made and charwomen sweeping up the plant. 


@ @ @ After admitting that consumers pay the cost 
of advertising and advertising adds to the cost of the 
product, he asks and answers a final question, “Is adver- 
tising economically justified?” In answering he uses 
simple illustrations of successfully advertised products. 
For example, the advertising cost of a $15 camera is 45 
cents. “It is a far better camera than that which sold 
ten years ago for $30, the advertising cost of which was 
probably more than 45 cents. But, assuming it was the 
same as it is today, the consumer's investment of 45 cents 
in advertising has made him a return of 3,200%. This 
is the direct cash value return. There are other dividends. 
The modern camera takes better pictures, is available in 
many colors, sizes and styles.” 


@ @ @ After citing similar examples in diverse 
fields he answers a question about profits by saying, “As 
for the manufacturer's own profit, advertising makes no 
conscious effort to increase it per sales unit. That is a 
problem for management. Advertising undertakes to en- 
large profits only by expanding sales . . . It doesn’t swell 
profits, it accelerates them.” 
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Bourke-W hite from Pictures, Inc. 2 


I. Builder: C. L. Von Egloffstein becomes president of 

Certain-teed Products Corp., N. Y., manufacturer of build- 

ing materials. He was executive v.-p. of Holton, Richards and 

Co., industrial management consultants, having been with that 
organization since 1924, 


2. In and Out: Walter G. Baumhogger, president of Certain- 

teed since 1936, has heen elected chairman of the executive 

committee of United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., N. Y. He has 

been devoting half his time to the latter firm since July, and 

resigns from Certain-teed to give United-Whelan his full time. 

For 16 years he was with Montgomery Ward as gen. merchan- 
dise mgr. and v.-p. in charge of retail stores. 


3B. Corkers: C. J. Backstrand (3a), gen. mgr. of the floor 

division of Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., has been 

elected a v..p. Frank E. Stevens (3b), gen. mgr. of the indus. 

trial division, has been elected a v.-p. and director. H. R. Peck 

(3c), gen. mgr. building materials division, is also promoted 
to a vice-presidency. 


4M. Better Farmer: Boyce W. Knight is named ad mgr. of 

Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Chicago. He served Ensign 

Carburetor Co. for 13 years, part of that time as v.-p. Joining 

Oliver three years ago, he started a monthly house organ 

Better Farming, which he will continue to direct, as well as 
handling general advertising. 


%. Veteran Advances: Carroll E. Johnson, who joined Inter- 

national Harvester, Chicago, in 1903, is appointed asst. ad 
mgr., succeeding A. C. Seyfarth, who moves 
up to ad mgr. Mr. Johnson headed the 
copy department from 1915 to the present. 


@. N-K Trio: Harry Parsons is appointed 

s. m. of the Kelvinator range and water 
heater section of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 
Detroit. He has had 20 years’ experience 
in merchandising electric appliances. J. Nel- 
son Stuart (6b), for the past seven years 
ad and sales promotion mgr. of Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Coal Co., N. Y., 
will henceforth fill the same position for 
N-K’s Kelvinator division. J. Truman 
Steinko (6c), steps into the same post for 

N-K’s Leonard division. 


7. Carborundum Promotions: Carborun- 

dum Co., Niagara Falls, elevates 
Charles Knupfer (7a), former gen. s. m., 
to a vice-presidency and board member- 
ship. Henry P. Kirchner (7b), works mgr., 
also gets a v.-p.’s title. Arthur Batts, secre- 
tary, goes on the board of directors too. 
All three are old-timers with the firm, Mr. 
Knupfer has been there since 1907, Mr. 
Kirchner since 1919, and Mr. Batts since 


1901. 


4B. Henchman: P. B. Zimmerman, for the 

past year v.-p. in charge of sales for 
Norge division of Borg-Warner Corp., De- 
troit, moves to v.-p. and assistant to the 
president, Howard E. Blood. 


9. Baker’s Man: Walter J. Kansteiner is 

appointed western bulk s. m. of Walter 
Baker & Co., division of General Foods, 
with headquarters in Chicago. He has 
been active in the confectionery, ice cream, 
and baking industries in the Middle West. 
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MEN IN THE 
MARKETING NEWS 
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Je Blank-Stoller 


BY 
JOSEPH L. 
NICHOLSON 


Jay Hormel, president of 
the Hormel Packing Co., 
testifying before the Sen- 
ate Unemployment Com- 
mittee, was eloquent in 
defense of the annual 
wage plan used by his 
company. It has stepped 
up worker efficiency by 
from 10 to 20%, he said: 
has given the men more 
leisure and lulled labor 
unrest. 


Wide World Photo 


The Annual Wage Plan: A Step 
Toward More Stable Markets 


OW will sales be benefitted 
by the Annual Wage Plan 
whereby an employe is guar- 
anteed a yearly wage? The 
plan involves a contract between em- 
ployer and employe. The employer 
agrees to pay his employes a specified 
minimum wage each week, regardless 
of whether they work or not. The em- 
ployes, for their part, agree to repay 
all advances made in slack periods 
from their excess earnings in busy 
times. It is self-evident that such a 
plan is appealing from a humanitarian 
point of view; but here we are inter- 
ested in its practical effect on indi- 
vidual businesses and recessions. 

Let us look behind the “business 
cycle” which economists so frequently 
give as the cause of recessions. To the 
victims it is a matter of unemployment 
and loss of purchasing power. The 
vice-president of an automobile acces- 
sory factory, employing some 6,000 
people, recently said to the writer: 

“I have laid off 25% of my em- 
ployes and reduced the wages of the 
rest 20%.” 

“That is a swell job in cutting ex- 

enses,” I said, “but aren’t you stab- 
bing yourself in the back? These 
people are customers.” 

Multiply his action by thousands of 
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other employers who have done like- 
wise; people have been thrown out of 
work, purchasing power has been re- 
duced. 
to everyone. 

We are so accustomed to thinking 
that production is the prime concern 
of business that we forget that its suc- 
cess depends upon having customers to 
buy its products. Until the past few 
decades we have been a nation with a 
rapidly expanding economy. Emphasis 
has been on the production of more 
goods, the building of more railroads 
and the establishing of more farms. 
The days of rugged individualism are 
over, days when we could kick our 
customers in the face if it was to our 
advantage to do so. In order to suc- 
ceed, industry must treat its customers 
with calculated kindness. We are each 
others’ customers and no one of us can 
afford to abuse the other. 

When the vice-president of the 
above-mentioned company said he had 
laid off 25% of his workers and cut 
wages 20%, what was the ultimate 
effect on his business? Those who 
went on relief increased his tax bur- 
den; those whose wages were cut re 
duced his buying public; those who 
were left without support, no doubt, 
smashed his window-panes. 


The result is a loss of customers ° 


Not long ago William L. Batt, presi- 
dent, SKF Industries, Inc., and recently 
elected head of the International Man- 
agement Congress, wrote in Dun’s 
Review: 

“Even though all employes and 
many employers maintain that a work- 
man is not a machine, most employes 
would be physically better off if they 
were treated like machines. This could 
be amplified in many ways and at great 
length. I want to make just one point. 
We buy our machines outright, except 
in a very few cases where they are 
leased, and after we have acquired 
them we must keep them, in good 
times and bad. No machine manufac- 
turer would consider renting out a 
valuable machine on the basis that rent 
was to be paid for it only when it was 
in use, and that it need not be taken 
care of when a plant shutdown made 
it idle. Yet that is the way the custom 
of years has arranged things with our 
factory employes. 

“Speaking impersonally, it is not 
only inhuman, it is shortsighted; for 
when men are laid off without wages 
they cannot buy. Inevitably all of 
what industry pays in wages ultimately 
comes back through sales, despite the 
fact that the workman usually does not 
buy directly what he produces. Even 
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though probably none of our com- 
pany’s employes buys a roller bearing 
for his own use, many of them do buy 
them as ultimate consumers when they 
buy an automobile. They even, by 
great indirection, buy the bearings we 
make for factory shafting when they 
buy the cereal food or the shoes that 
are made in factories which are 
equipped with our shaft bearings. . . . 

“Business can continue to exist only 
if it is a useful servant of society. It 
has no vested rights. It operates under 
a charter from society. If it fails to 
serve society it will in time die from 
lack of nourishment. But before that 
happens, society may take the matter 
into its own hands and revoke the 
charter, which it has the moral right 
and the undoubted power to do. If 
society at present cannot do that legally 
it can pass laws which will make it 
legal.” 


In Any Case, Business Pays 


Responsibility for those thrown out 
of work has been forced upon the 
Federal, state and local governments. 
More than $19,000,000,000 have been 
spent for relief in the past five years. 
Virtually all of it has been financed 
through borrowing. Who is to pay 
this bill? Taxes have risen steadily. 
As taxes rise so do prices, at the ex- 
pense of employment and wages. 
Taxes are now almost equal to our 
food bill. 

Let us look at the amount of taxes 
in the 1937 annual corporation reports. 
The General Electric Co. reports that 
taxes for last year were 54% higher 
than for 1936. The Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of N. Y. paid an average of 
$1,176 per employe in taxes for 1937. 
It is estimated in 1937 that for every 
$100 paid for wages in the automobile 
industry, approximately $40 was paid 
in taxes; for every $100 paid for wages 
in the rubber industry, approximately 
$35 went for taxes. In the chemical 
and food industries for every $100 
spent for wages, approximately $30 
and $32, respectively, were paid in 
taxes. What an increase even a por- 
tion of the taxes paid by business 
would make to wages! 

The government cannot solve the 
tax problem alone. The longer busi- 
ness delays its own attack on unem- 
ployment the more impossible it is for 
people to find work, for the property 
owner to pay taxes and for the investor 
to put capital in new enterprises. 

What do all of us as good customers 
need first? Not a chicken in every 
pot—some of us might be vegetarians ; 
not a right to a job—we might not be 
fit to hold it. What we need primarily 
is purchasing power and the steadier it 
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is, the better for business. We want 
to know that we can depend upon our 
pay checks each week if our work is 
satisfactory. 

The annual wage plan is designed 
to do just that. Employers may say 
they cannot risk it; but because they 
are not doing it, are they not paying 
more than it would cost them in taxes 
and getting no benefits? 

The annual wage plan is not new. 
It has been in operation in the Hormel 
packing plant since 1933 and in the 
Nunn-Bush Co. since 1935. It was 
started in the Paterson Manufacturing 
Co. in 1937. Since 1923 the Procter 
& Gamble Co. has had a guaranteed 
work plan. 

Wages in the past have been set 
from the production standpoint, so that 
management takes the least risk. There 
is not the incentive to regularize pro- 
duction where piece rates are paid and 
too many goods are produced since em- 
ployes can be laid off. The same ap- 
plies to those paid on an hourly basis. 
The employe not only has to go with- 
out wages, but his inactivity frequently 
makes him less able to earn as much. 
Certainly an employe, and we must not 
forget that he is also a consumer, can- 


The guaranteed income sys- 
tem for payment of factory 
workers has been strikingly 
successful in a limited way 
in this country. Should in- 
dustry’s leaders not seek to 
broaden its application both 
for what it does for labor 
and—equally as important 
—for its potential power as 


a means for holding markets 


on a more even keel? 


not live by the piece or the hour. He 
lives by the year. The employer who 
desires the loyalty of his workers— 
and, at the same time wants sales for 
his goods—should remember that his 
employes are customers of his cus- 
tomers and it is to his own advantage 
that they have a regular pay check. To 
make the annual wage plan possible 
puts the responsibility on management, 
but it also pays direct rewards. 


Jay Hormel, president of the Hor- 
mel Packing Co., recently testified 
before the Senate Unemployment Com- 
mittee that the annual wage plan had 
increased the efficiency of his workers 
from 10 to 20% and had given them 
more leisure. 


Benefits Are Concrete 


Meat packing is highly seasonal. 
Most farmers choose to sell their stock 
in the Winter when they otherwise 
would have to bring them in from pas- 
ture and feed them grain. The result 
was very irregular employment and pay 
for the workers at the Hormel plant. 
Now the sales are estimated a year in 
advance. Experience tells them the 
labor cost for the year. The amount 
allotted to each employe is paid in 52 
installments throughout the year. If 
sales exceed the estimate, a bonus is 
paid; if sales fall off, the men owe the 
company a certain amount of work to 
be done the following year. 

The total indebtedness created dur- 
ing slack seasons is accepted as an ob- 
ligation by the men as a group, and 
each worker agrees to allow his later 
earnings in excess of the minimum to 
be credited to the company until he has 
repaid all that has been advanced to 
him. The group also agrees to guar- 
antee the company against loss by men 
leaving who have overdrawn; the 
amount overdrawn is to be made up 
proportionately by the entire group. 

The company feels that this plan is of 
benefit to it, since it is not obligated 
to make work in slack seasons and the 
workers are not tempted to drag it out 
as they quite naturally would be at 
such times. A second benefit for the 
company is that the plan enlists the 
hearty support of the workman’s wife 
because of her desire for a regular pay 
check. Wives can make or break labor 
unrest. 

In contrast to the Hormel plan, the 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Manufacturing Co. 
does not attempt to estimate its total 
annual wage cost, but does guarantee 
its employes 52 weekly payments, the 
amount being adjusted up or down 
with the rise or fall of shoe prices. 
The company claims that the steady 
wage is advantageous in keeping up 
the morale of the workers and thereby 
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increasing their productivity. 

Procter & Gamble has a guaran- 
teed work plan which insures an em- 
ploye who has been six months with 
the company and who is earning less 
than $2,000, 48 weeks of work a year. 
Because of this regularity of employ- 
ment, it is estimated that 80% of the 
employes own their own homes, The 
company claims large savings because 
the labor turnover is practically elimi- 
nated. 

There are, of course, problems in in- 
troducing the annual wage plan. Busi- 
ness will offer the valid objection that 
it is a fixed charge that might be dis- 
astrous in a prolonged depression. 
This is indisputably true. Against this 
must be weighed the advantages 
stressed by those who have already 
adopted an annual wage plan. 

Chief of these advantages is freedom 
from labor troubles which are an omi- 
nous cloud hanging over every busi- 
ness. Labor disturbances have come to 
mean loss of life, destruction of prop- 
erty, interruption of work, loss of 
orders and a general lowering of efh- 
ciency and morale. Strikes during last 
year cost the automobile and steel com- 
panies millions of dollars. Therefore, 
such insurance against labor unrest as 
the annual wage plan affords is a good 
investment. 


Production Is Stabilized 


Much can be done to better present 
conditions and make the annual wage 
plan possible in almost every business. 
Procter & Gamble, before adopting 
the guaranteed work plan, had a fluc- 
tuating production record running be- 
tween intense activity and complete 
shutdowns. Their sales were made 
through jobbers who would rush to 
place orders before prices went up or 
withhold orders if they thought prices 
would fall. Procter & Gamble’s prob- 
lem was to regularize production 
through a more uniform flow of 
orders. This was accomplished only 
after spending some $2,000,000 in or- 
ganizing their own sales force. The 
company officials are emphatic in main- 
taining that the cost was justified in 
increased productivity of the workers. 

It is possible that many firms that 
think they cannot have an annual wage 
plan could do so if their managements 
would adopt better merchandising 
methods as in the case of Procter & 
Gamble; or, if they would manufac- 
ture new products during off seasons, 
or find new uses for their present prod- 
ucts, or study methods of shifting 
employes from one class of work to 
another to prevent lay-offs. 

We have only to turn to the remark- 
able record of regularizing employ- 
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ment made by many Wisconsin firms 
to see what can be done. A direct 
financial incentive to stabilize employ- 
ment is provided by the State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Committee 
which adjusts its premiums to a firm's 
regularity of employment. 

Another method of attacking irregu- 
larity of employment might be to 
lower prices in periods of declining 
business. Ford has been a leader in 
stimulating sales through price reduc- 
tions. The resort to high pressure 
salesmanship and installment selling 
has proved expensive for business be- 
cause it encourages sales which cannot 
be maintained in a period of decline. 
As has been previously stated, much 
emphasis has been put on production 
research and not enough on consumer 
research. 


In its effort to anticipate potential 
demand, business erects new plants and 
hires additional labor. A surplus re- 
sults which means wholesale lay-offs 
of workers. General Motors last Win- 
ter so over-anticipated demand that 
they had to lay off 30,000 men. 

Relief paid through taxation is the 
most expensive means of dealing with 
unemployment. It necessitates a bu- 
reaucracy interfering with business, 
with government officials sending out 
forms by the ton. Inadequate legis- 
lative cures are inevitable unless labor, 
which is a consumer, is given reason- 
able treatment. We denounce Com- 
munism and all forms of dictatorship, 
but they are sure to come unless 
industry is prepared to face the prob- 
lem. The annual wage plan offers a 
promising challenge to management. 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in eng ied 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Journals and Dealer Helps 


Kelloge’s Hot Stuff 


In cold weather cold cereal sales 
nosedive, for most people prefer a 
warm breakfast food. To offset this 
seasonal dip, Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, is publicizing its corn flakes as 
the “Piping Hot Breakfast.” 

“Put Kellogg’s corn flakes in a pan 
and heat them in an oven; pour on ot 
milk or cream and sugar,” full color 

ages in The American Weekly, 
Ladies Home Journal, Woman's 
Home Companion, McCall’s, Good 
Housekeeping, True Story, S. E. P., 


This Week, First Three Markets 
Group, Metropolitan Sunday News- 
papers will advise. Supplementary 


newspapers will carry the page in black 
and red. 

Trade papers, dealer helps, 50 sta- 
tions of the NBC-Red network, and a 
CBS c-to-c program provide additional 
heat for corn flakes. J. Walter Thomp- 
son’s Chicago office is the agency. 


Shavers and Watches 


Ingersoll - Waterbury division of 
Waterbury Clock Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., appoints Badger & Browning, 
Boston, to handle its ads. A campaign 
on its $7.50 electric shaver and its vari- 
ously priced watches will drum up 
Christmas trade. 

The shaver is plugged by pages in 
December and January issues of 
Esquire and in 38 undergraduate col- 
lege magazines from the Princeton 
Tiger to the Arizona Kitty Kat. Both 
watches and shavers for gifts are 
called to the attention of Look, Life, 


and The American Weekly readers. 

Finally, space in Farm Journal, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Southern Agricultur- 
ist, and Mickey Mouse Magazine will 
urge gifts of Ingersoll watches. The 
company’s line of timepieces with 
M. Mouse’s picture thereon are, of 
course, a “natural’’ for the last-named 
children’s magazine. 


Cheerful Cleveland 

The Higbee Co., Cleveland depart- 
ment store, is dispelling false and mis- 
leading gloom about the city with a 
series of mewspaper ads there. Says 
C. L. Eshleman, president of Griswold- 
Eshleman agency in charge, ‘The 
series had as one objective the reselling 
of Clevelanders on Cleveland, and to 
make them feel that things here are 
not quite as black as might have been 
painted by gossip in the last six 
months.” 

A typical ad is headed “Just what is 
the future of Cleveland?’ and recites 
such facts as ‘3,052 manufacturing in- 
dustrial concerns with hundreds of 
millions of dollars invested in Cleve- 
land. ... These companies located 
here because Cleveland is at almost the 
exact center of American industry— 
materials can be bought here more 
cheaply, finished goods sent to more 
markets, more economically. Even in 
the last six years of depression 382 
new business units located in Cleve- 
Pre 

“We have one of the lowest tax 
rates of any of the 13 largest cities in 
the country. . . . Bonds selling above 
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“Republic Steel reaffirms its faith in 
Cleveland’s future by building the 
world’s largest strip mill here. Fisher 
Body installs huge new presses. . 
Lincoln Electric adds 200,000 square 
feet of new manufacturing space. . . . 

“Of, the 280 major manufacturing 
industries in America, 194 are repre- 
sented in Cleveland. This city has so 
broad a foundation that it stands to 
benefit by business improvement in al- 
most any line.” 

Mr. Eshleman points out that his 
own agency’s billing, “representing a 
good cross-section of Cleveland and 
northern Ohio,” is only 12% under 
1937, and last year “represented the 
largest billing since our agency was 
formed.” 

The series is recommended to other 
communities suffering from the nerv- 


ous twitch caused by misinformed 
gabble. 


Edie Is a Lady 


No relation to the famous timid bull, 
Ferdinand, is Golden State Co.’s “Mrs. 
Cow.” Otherwise known as “Edie,” 
she is lending an air of mirth to the 
dairy products firm’s grocery trade 
paper ads. “No carry-over here—Mrs. 
Cow is a daily sell-out,” read the first 
of the series, and the moral concerned 
rapid turnover. “You get a gross profit 
of one and one-half to two cents on 
every quart. All she gets is grass 
profit.” ‘Edie is a lady and a damned 
fussy one too,” read another headline. 
“Any clover she eats has to have four 
leaves.” 

Grocers are paying attention to the 
ads, says Helen Ennis, account execu- 
tive for the San Francisco office of 
N. W. Ayer, “It’s time for a radical 
change in trade paper advertising, with 
some of the solemnity left out. Give 
them a laugh and merchants are more 
likely to remember the message.” 


Xmas Cards Almost Free 


This should be a busy Christmas for 
the postman, because Bab-O and Royal 
Desserts are going to give us all packets 
of greeting cards. “Give,” that is, for 
a label or a box front (no reasonable 
facsimiles) and a nominal sum. 

B. T. Babbitt, Inc., N. Y., offers “18 
beautiful Christmas cards for only 25 
cents and a label from a can of Bab-O, 
the grease-dissolving cleaner.” The 
company’s agency, Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, Chicago, tells grocers in 
trade papers “If six cards meant hun- 
dreds of thousands of extra sales last 
year, think what 18 can do for you 
this year. . . . We're putting the full 
power of our big NBC network show 
‘David Harum’ behind it. . . . Plus 
two announcements daily over Station 
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WOR. . Advertisements in over 
100 newspapers.” 

Standard Brands’ Royal gelatin and 
Royal Desserts (through J. Walter 
Thompson, N. Y.) has Graham Mc- 
Namee do his bit to boost stamp sales 
by announcing its card premium on the 
Rudy Vallee (NBC) program: Ten 
cards for a thin dime, and a box front. 


Most Important Job 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, be- 
lieves that “the most important job in 
America today is to sell a calm assur- 
ance of the future of America and its 


showing; ten slide films for employe 
training, plus training schools; a raft 
of direct mail pieces; and novelties for 
dealer distribution all the way from 
pencils to thermometers. 

The newspaper drive is divided into 
several parts. In New England, where 
much European coal competes, blue 
coal is stressed as an American prod- 
uct. In the Midwest, where bitumin- 
ous coal is the rival, anthracite blue 
coal’s advantages are hymned. Etc. 

While never coming out and calling 
competitors harsh names, copy takes 
many a crack at “substitute fuels” 


_ Doomsday was a 


With such handsome, 
impressive ads as this, 
Anheuser-Busch is do- 
ing an_ institutional 
job in newspapers in- 
stead of talking about 
its size, its age, the 
taxes it pays. The 
series is “designed to 


“The world will end in the year One 
Thousand.” So said the prophets. But 
nothing happened. 

America, too, has its gloomy prophets. 
Has had them always. A railroad to the 
Pacific was a silly day dream... the tele- 
graph a plaything the horseless car- 
riage a toy for fools. But all their clamor 
could not stem the wheels of progress 
wheels kept moving by the eagerness and 
vision of our pioneers. Today the spinning 
wheels of progress run more smoothly 
and travel everywhere singing @ song 
of cheer heard ‘round the world — a 
promise of ample rewards to Americans 


with faith in themselves. 


help quicken the re- 
turn, not of the pros- 
perity of the late 20’s, 
but of the time when 
every man in America 
is on a payroll.” 


Live Life... Every golden minute of At 
J Enjoy Budweiser ...Every golden drop of it 


| 
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generous offer of rewards to each and 
every American who has confidence in 
himself. To sell confidence in the 
foundations laid down by our pioneer 
forefathers.” 

In 930 newspapers, the country’s 
largest brewery is running a series 
“designed to reflect A-B’s confidence 
in the future of America . . . A-B’s 
investment in America’s Tomorrow.” 

The series, done by D'Arcy agency, 
St. Louis, is dignified, though not 
stodgy, with such headlines as “All 
Frontiers Are Fickle.” Copy in a typi- 
cal ad continues ‘Frontiers have always 
blustered and fought back—and then 
given lavish treasures to those who 
would not be bullied by the 
threatened danger of today or the fear 
of tomorrow.” 


Blue Coal’s Biggest 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Co., N. Y., proudly advises its 
dealers ““We have the strongest selling 
campaign in the fuel industry” to put 
over its ‘blue coal.” 

Backing up the statement it cites 
ads in 650 daily and weekly news- 
papers; ‘The Shadow” radio program 
on 19 Mutual Network stations; a 
sound movie, “The Mining and Prep- 
aration of Blue Coal,” for consumer 


whose “extravagant claims have bit- 
terly disappointed. Don’t be fooled 
by smooth, oily talk. When you burn 
blue coal never a defective 
blower—leaky fuel tank—or a stopped 
up pipe-line which is so apt to happen 
with certain substitutes.” 

Agency: Ruthrauff & Ryan, N. Y. 


Autos Step on It 


With the National Automobile 
Show now under way in New York's 
Grand Central Palace, all motor manu- 
facturers are stepping on the ad gas. 

Automobile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion estimates 1938 production at 
2,300,000 units. For 1939, the esti- 
mate is 3,000,000, a 30% increase. 
Most of this year’s cars are longer, 
wider, have fewer projecting parts, in- 
creased visibility in all directions, and 
a lot more chromium finish. 

Ford Mercury Eight, priced at $894 
and up, is intended to “reach the lower 
medium priced field.” N. W. Ayer & 
Son and McCann-Erickson, agencies in 
charge, have not released complete ad 
schedules. But the Mercury, as well as 
the Ford, is being plugged by spot 
radio on 160 stations. Ayer is in 
charge of an institutional series in 500 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Stores That Women Pass Up— What 
Hibbard Is Doing About Them 


OMETHING was wrong with 
the hardware business years ago 

and even today in spots 
despite a general forward march 
that has improved merchandising. 
Chains of the five-and-ten to a dol- 
lar variety and mail order stores 
were cutting in. Drug stores, espe- 
cially the chains, were building up 
sales in enameled ware and kindred 
items. Then department stores and 
public utilities were installing hard- 
ware displays. 

Hibbard Spencer Bartlett & Co., of 
Chicago, the nation’s biggest and old- 
est hardware wholesale house—perhaps 
the world’s largest—began to take in- 
ventory of the retail hardware business. 
It sent a corps of investigators into the 
field to study, do research. If Hibbard 
was to go forward, the retail hardware 
store had to prosper. A wholesale 
house survives as its outlets survive. 

The investigators came back and this 
is what they said: 

“Too many hardware stores through- 
out the nation are dark, dirty, dismal 
spots. They are places where men 
trade. Women shun them. Men go 
to a hardware store to get a specific 
item they need. It is dug from a dusty 
bin or an uninviting shelf. The buyer 
takes it and goes. 

“Often the clerk is some old fel- 
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The campaign sponsored by Hibbard 
Spencer Bartlett, Chicago jobber, to put 


cea life and color and modern sales appeal 


miracles to pass in many a city and town. 


into the old-time dingy and disorderly 


hardware establishment, is bringing little 


Toasters snuggled up to lawn-mower handles and casseroles were pals of manure- 
spreader parts in the badly lighted chaos of Thomsen Hardware, Red Oak, Iowa, 
before the proprietor was converted by evangelistic Hibbard Spencer Bartlett & Co. 


Came the dawn, with light, and airy roominess . . 
according to use and appeal to men or women. . 


-segregation and display of stock 
. the addition of many items for 


the home—and a walloping increase in sales. 


low with a two-day beard on his face 
and iron-rust on his badly kept, worn 
clothes. He shuffles through his duties. 
He is without sales genius and the 
sparkle of life has long since gone out 
of him. 

“The odors of the average hardware 
store throughout the land are the odors 
of some ancient cave. The air is dead. 
The hardware store is dead. The sales- 
people are dead. People shun sepul- 
chres.”’ 

With this dark picture painted, ex- 
ecutives of Hibbard Spencer Bartlett & 
Co. began to take stock. They decided 
that the trouble was not with the hard- 


ware business itself but with the manr 
ner in which it was conducted. They 
came to this conclusion: 

“Hardware stores must be bright 
and fresh and clean. They must be 
made so inviting that women will come 
to them, for women, after all, are the 
nation’s purchasers. Do they not 
spend 85% of all household income? 

“Hardware stores must feature the 
things that women buy. They must 
display, brightly and attractively, alu- 
minumware and enamelware, coffee 
makers, glassware in variety, chinaware 
and the cheaper ceramics in their 
bright colors, and tinware and all the 
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gadgets of the kitchen, and sweepers 
and mops and floor waxes and paper 
goods. 

“All of these things must be put out 
in open displays, in island displays. 
Windows must be kept clean and they 
must be filled with an ever-changing 
variety of eye-compelling goods. These 
must be changed often, weekly if pos- 
sible, and the goods must be seasonal. 

“Goods must be plainly marked for 
price, and that old hangover from 
dicker-and-barter days, the blind price 
by code, must be obliterated. The 
country hardware store had been its 
last, final trench in the business world. 

“The hardware business, in a nut- 
shell, needs a complete going over. It 
is our job to carry the message to the 
industry.” 

All of the ‘foregoing took place 
some seven or eight years ago. Busi- 
ness was pretty flat at the time and the 
retail hardware business was flattest of 
all. Time has now passed and the inr 
dustry is seeing the results of what 
Hibbard did. 

Hibbard put merchandising experts 


classified for display. Floor coverings 
were assembled, cleaning and laundry 
supplies were where they could be 
quickly shown and easily. Lights were 
carefully placed so there were no dark 
corners. 

Occasionally, at first, some progres- 
sive was sold on the idea. These re- 
ported business picking up. Women 
began to come more and more into the 
stores. Sales were more evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the year. Seasonal 
slumps were less marked. Store traffic 
grew. 

It takes time to shake an industry 
out of lethargy, and the Hibbard Spen- 
cer Bartlett & Co. organization found 
its crusade no exception. Speakers at- 
tended hardware conventions. They 
went to state and local group meetings 
wherever hardware men met. They 


talked and they preached and they 
pleaded and cajoled. 

HSB & Co. salesmen, wherever they 
went, preached the model store and 
told of the successes the pioneers in 
the new idea were marking up. Little 
by little the hardware dealers in the 
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Of HSB & Co.'s own model store, fore- 

runner of the current metamorphosis in 

hardware retailing, perhaps the greatest 

compliment might be “Don’t tell me 
that’s a hardware store!” 


and designers to work to produce a 
“model” hardware store. These bor- 
rowed from the very forces that were 
licking the independent hardware men. 

Very soon, whenever buyers came to 
the Hibbard Spencer Bartlett & Co. 
wholesale house in Chicago they were 
taken into this model store. They 
found a set-up, not costly, not elabo- 
rate, but very simple. Color was 
everywhere. Goods were bright. 
Everything was orderly and clean. 
Color schemes, carefully thought out, 
were followed. 

Here was a section devoted to china- 
ware, here one given over to glassware. 
Section by section related articles were 
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hinterlands and the outposts began to 
give in. A year or so ago it became a 
great movement. 

Soon, it is predicted by President C. 
J. Whipple, who has been commander- 
in-chief of the campaign from Hibbard 
headquarters, the old-time hardware 
store of the outer communities will be 
as extinct as the auk or the dodo. 

Stories such as this always sound 
well for it is pleasing to hear that sales 
problems are licked and that bright 
men have come out on top. But how 
about the proof of it? A reporter for 
SM, after listening to the happy ro- 
mance of business reborn in some thou- 
sands of stores, asked Mr. Whipple for 
the evidence. 

“Convince me,” he said. 
proofs on the table.” 

With that challenge the files were 
dug into and here are excerpts from 
some typical letters. They were all 
dated since September 1, 1938. 

J. N. Reints, manager, Fort Smith 
Vehicle & Machinery Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark.—‘‘Our new set-up has increased 
our women customers 100%. It is also 
giving us a better class of trade, both 
men and women.” 

E. S. Peltz, Jr., Rogers City Hard- 
ware Co., Rogers City, Mich.—“Before 
we installed your new modern set-up 
we were troubled because we knew 
that women were not shopping in our 
store. Today women do far more buy- 
ing with us than men. Three times as 
many women buy from us as for- 
merly.” 

S. W. Hoyt, Hoyt Hardware Co., 
Defiance, O.— "It has increased our 
store traffic one-third, mostly women. 
Your layout appeals to the women.”’ 

Ed Beary, Beary-Stratton Co., Pow- 
ersville, Mo.——“‘It has increased our 
woman traffic 200%. We depend 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Chevrolet Inaugurates 
Protected Territories 
for Auto Dealers 


Test of new plan for curbing “territory raiding” is complete— 


system to be extended. 


W. KE. Holler summarizes new regulations. 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


“TERRITORY SECURITY 
PLAN” for Chevrolet dealers 
has been inaugurated by Gen- 
eral Sales Manager W. E. 

Holler as another plank in his far- 
reaching Quality Dealer platform. 

It is said that dealers have been ask- 
ing for some such plan for the past 15 
years. The subject was a difficult one, 
though, and Mr. Holler was unwilling 
to undertake anything of the kind on 
a national basis until it had been tested 
and proved in the “laboratory.” Three 
such “laboratories” were established; 
one about three and a half years ago. 
the others two years ago. These were 
selected territories, of course, in which 
tentative plans were tested, and from 
which came the one which now is be- 
ing introduced nationally. 

Even now, however, Chevrolet is 
proceeding moderately and introducing 
the plan gradually. At the time this 
is written, it is fully operative in only 
12 territories. As Mr. Holler ex- 
plained: 


“In going from open territory to 
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territory security, Chevrolet realizes 
that when dealers have been accus- 
tomed to open territory for many years, 
any change should, in the beginning, 
be sufficiently moderate to avoid creat- 
ing a violent upheaval in their accus- 
tomed method of operation. For this 
reason we have chosen to develop the 
territory security plan on an evolution- 
ary basis. Having laid down the right, 
fundamental principles, the plan will 
be perfected and improved, where nec- 
essary, as we gain added experience. 

“Likewise, the plan will at first be 
placed in operation only in certain 
selected key city areas and will affect 
only the dealers in and around those 
areas. Gradually, thereafter, as each 
installation area reaches the point of 
smooth and efficient operation, the 
plan will be extended to other loca- 
tions until, in reasonable time, all 
dealers in all regions and zones 
throughout the country will be operat- 
ing under territory security.” 

There are five “operating principles” 
of the plan: 


Supervisors of Chevrolet’s National Terri- 

tory Security department meet in Detroit 

to talk things over. On one point they 

—-and all Chevrolet dealers—are agreed 

... that they are wholeheartedly for the 
new plan. 


1. Dealers will have sales security, 
against raiding, within the corporate 
limits of the cities, towns, and villages 
in which they are located. 

2. Sales adjustment for a raided 
sale made within the corporate limits 
of a dealer's town will be $25—if the 
selling dealer settles voluntarily within 
48 hours after delivery ; $35 if the sell- 
ing dealer does not make voluntary 
adjustment. 

3. Any dealer can sell to any cus- 
tomer anywhere. Any customer can 
buy from any dealer anywhere. But, if 
the customer resides within another 
dealer’s corporate limits, the selling 
dealer is obliged to make a $25 or $35 
sales adjustment with the other dealer. 

4. The $25-$35 sales adjustment 
applies on every sale made within an- 
other dealer's secured corporate limits, 
regardless of whether the sale was 
made to a relative, friend, tourist, 
traveling salesman, or any other indi- 
vidual. 

5. The only exceptions are the sale 
of a new car or truck to the Federal 
Government, or a state, county, or city 
government, and to fleet owners using 
25 cars or more. 

The customer’s legal residence deter- 
mines where his business belongs. 
Thus, many car owners live in suburbs 
or smaller dealer towns outside the city 
and have their office or business in the 
city. If they see fit to buy from a 
Chevrolet dealer in the city, that is 
quite all right, but the dealer in the 
suburb where they reside is entitled to 
an “adjustment” of $25 from the city 
dealer who made the sale. 

All dealers in cities have open terri- 
tory within their corporate limits, as no 
attempt has been made to zone mul- 
tiple-dealer cities. Similarly, rural dis- 
tricts surrounding cities and towns are 
open territory, although they are con- 
sidered “zones of influence” of the 
dealers in such territories. 

It is said that 95% of sales made by 
dealers in assigned territories since the 
plan became effective in August have 
been adjusted voluntarily. But such a 
plan obviously must be supervised and 
adjustments must be enforced. Hence 
in introducing it, Chevrolet selected a 
supervisor for each of the nine regions 
and another for each zone in which it 
became operative and gave them spe- 
cial training to qualify them to admin- 
ister the plan in a fair, impartial, and 
effective manner for all dealers con- 
cerned. 

“The Chevrolet Territory Security 
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Plan is designed to correct one of the 
most serious retail problems related to 
the selling of automobiles—the un- 
natural practice of deliberate, constant 
sales raiding and cross-selling between 
dealers,’ Mr. Holler said. “In many 
instances, this cross-selling has so de- 
pressed sales initiative and affected 
gross profits that the spirit of good, 
competitive selling has been replaced 
by the practice of discounting. 

“The ultimate aim of the plan, 
though, is greater owner satisfaction. 
We have over 6,500,000 Chevrolet 
owners, and at present, 76% of these 
owners are repeat customers. This 
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alone means a large annual volume of 
sales. We must give these owners 
service and keep them coming back. 
But in order to do that, our dealers 
must make a large investment in plant 
and equipment. They must have an 
adequate staff of trained mechanics; 
carry an adequate stock of genuine 
Chevrolet parts, and so on. 

“Then, too, over 84% of all our 
new car sales involve trade-ins. This 
means that the dealer must keep in 
liquid condition to be able to continue 
to do business. 

“In other words, a Chevrolet dealer- 
ship is a big business. It must be a 
permanent business. The dealer must 
make money and must continue in 
business in order to give Chevrolet 
owners that better service that keeps 
them coming back. 

“Most so-called closed _ territory 
plans tried in the past have been 
neither effective in operation nor satis- 
factory to dealers in protecting their 
interests. All have been built on a 
basis of rigid closed territory. They 
have been full of complicated rules 
and strict regulations. They have at- 
tempted to exact high, unfair, and 
uncollectable infringement penalties. 
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Henry J. Bostwick 
| (left), manager, Sales 
Research department, 
; and W. E. Holler, 
Chevrolet's general 
; sales manager, study a 
j} map which shows the 
company’s dealer ter- 
ritories, 


Any dealer knows that 
when he “sells across” 
one of the boundaries 
of his zone, as shown 
by the dotted lines 
on the map at left, he 
will have to pay his 
neighbor for the priv- 
ilege of raiding. 


They have generated ill feeling among 
dealers, have served to antagonize the 
public, and have caused long investiga- 
tions and indecision. As a result, 
dealer territory security has not been 
provided. 

“Ours is not a closed territory plan. 
It does not attempt to interfere with 
normal, competitive trading practices, 
when such trading is conducted on a 
fair and profitable basis. It is not in- 
tended to stifle or hinder a dealer’s 
competitive selling liberty. It does not 
attempt to dictate to the public, nor 
does it attempt to prohibit a dealer 
from selling to any customer, any- 
where. But when'a dealer sells a car 
to a purchaser located in another 
dealer's secured territory—thus raiding 
that dealer's rightful potential sales 
and profits—he is obliged to make a 
sales adjustment with that dealer. 

“Territory security recognizes the 
fundamental fact that a dealer’s most 
profitable sales exist in his own terri- 
tory. It recognizes that his opportu- 
nity for increasing and assuring 
himself a constant, fixed gross profit 
lies in increasing his list of owners, 
maintaining their good will, gettting 
their repeat car sales, and selling their 


parts and labor needs. It is designed 
to encourage dealers to concentrate 
their efforts in their own territory, and 
not in other dealers’ markets. Its pur- 
pose is to allow Chevrolet dealers the 
freedom to direct their selling work 
against their local competitive dealers, 
and not against one another. 

“Its administration is quite different 
from that of other plans. In studying 
the operation of closed territory plans, 
it has been found that one of their 
weaknesses, aside from the rigid prin- 
ciples of the plans themselves, has 
been the lack of a program of super- 
vision and administration necessary to 
effect satisfactory security. 

“In going to territory security, then, 
Chevrolet recognizes its obligation to 
dealers to see that effective administra- 
tion is provided. It has taken the stand 
that unless this administrative force 
could be provided, no attempt would 
be made to change to territory security. 
Any worth-while plan should be en- 
forced. 

“To this end, we have created a new 
National Territory Security department 
at Detroit and have organized a com- 
plete and separate national field or- 
ganization to supervise its operation. 
We already have nine regional terri- 
tory supervisors and 12 zone territory 
supervisors, especially trained and in 
the field. In time, there will be a com- 
plete and exclusive zone territory 
supervising organization in charge of 
each zone operation.” 

As Chevrolet has a dealer committee 
system, under which dealer committees 
meet with the management monthly 
and discuss their problems, territory 
security was of course approved by the 
dealers before it was introduced. The 
only trouble now seems to be that all 
want it immediately, whereas it takes 
time to get such a plan into operation 
on a national scale. 
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Marketing Flashes 


| Glass and 


Industries 


Motordom’s Newest 


A new make of auto always draws 
a goggling crowd, and Ford Motors’ 
Mercury Eight is no exception. It 
fills a place between the de luxe Ford 
V-8 and the Lincoln-Zephyr. 

Measuring over 16 feet from bump- 
er to bumper, it has a 116-inch 
wheelbase. Four body types are avail- 
able. Pictured is the sedan. Others 
are a town-sedan, a sedan-coupe, and a 
sport convertible. All seat three 
people on both front and rear seats. 

Ford officials claim that “‘with the 
windows closed passengers may con- 
verse without raising their voices even 
when the Mercury is traveling 70 
or more miles an hour.” Bearing a 
‘family resemblance to the Lincoln 
Zephyr, the new car has a distinct 
styling of its own, both in flowing 
body contours and in interior appoint- 
ments.’ 


Fiberglas Corp. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, 
and Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
N. Y., have formed Owens-Corning 
Fibergias Corp., to invade “fields pre- 
viously dominated by organic textiles,” 
with fiber glass products. 

“Revolutionary developments” in 
glass-insulated stoves and refrigerators, 
smaller, lighter electric motors, home 
insulation, and fiber glass mulch 
(Much? No, mulch) superior to 
other materials for Winter protection 
of plants and shrubs are among pres- 
ent commercial applications of the 
product. 

Electric motors insulated with fiber 
glass are a third smaller than those 
using other materials. Further, elec- 
tro-magnetic devices may be substan- 


Plastics Promise 


Keep in Touch Wherever You Are 


to Transform Yet re 


tially overloaded without damaging 
fiber glass insulation. 

Fiber glass separator plates make 
possible batteries with greater power, 
longer life. They, together with 
more compact generators are “expect- 
ed by the company to have an impor- 
tant effect on automobile design.”’ 

O-I and Corning have spent some 
$5,000,000 in laboratory research to 
perfect “this depression-born indus- 
try."’ Harold Boeschenstein, who re- 
signed as v.-p. and gen. mgr. of O-I 
to become president of Fiberglas, says: 
“We believe we are only at the be- 
ginning in developing new applica- 
tions of fiberglas. Production is now 
under way at the company’s plants at 
Newark, Ohio, and Corning.” 

Amory Houghton, Fiberglas chair- 
man of the board, is president of 
Corning. Other officers of the new 
corporation come from Corning and 
O-I. Financing is by a joint arrange- 
ment of the parent companies, with 
no public stock offered. 


Better Breakfasts 


Albers Bros. Milling Co., Seattle, 
distributes its line of breakfast cereals 
and flours throughout the 11 Western 
states. Naturally it regards grocers as 


its best pals, and is concerned with in- ° 


creasing their business. 

Recently the company learned that 
grocers get only 44% of the food dol- 
lar. The rest goes for restaurants and 
school lunches and _between-meal 
snacks. A skimpy breakfast means a 


heavier lunch and a light dinner. By 
selling more items for a hearty break- 
fast, Albers officials declare, the gro- 
cer can build his trade up and receive 
67% of the day’s food dollar. 


Ford’s Mercury completes the line, with models in every price class. 


Under the direction of C. E. Paul- 
son, s.m., Albers has inaugurated a 
“Better Breakfast’ campaign. A half- 
hour film, “Let Breakfast Do It’’ is 
being shown to grocers, and 5,000 
have seen it to date. In the picture, 
father gulps toast, coffee and fruit 
juice, and the children fare as lightly. 
They eat substantial lunches, though 
the grocer doesn’t profit from that. 

The film illustrates how to make the 
first meal of the day a sales builder. 
Ideas for verbal and visual selling, 
banners, recipe folders, etc., are dis- 
played. Several members of the Al- 
bers cereal family are included in the 
promotion, but so are plenty of other 
foods—liver and bacon, ham, butter, 
syrup, etc. 

“It is possible to change consumer 
habits,” says Mr. Paulson. “Little 
fresh produce was sold and promoted 
a few years ago. We ask grocers to 
consider how they have established 
fruit and tomato juices in less than ten 
years through proper display and pro- 
motion. This campaign provides an 
answer to ‘But people eat only so 
much. We can’t sell them more than 
they can eat.’ ”’ 


Portable Phone 


Western Electric Co. has brought 
out a portable telephone, one pound, 
14 ounces, that requires no external 
source of power. Hooked on to a 
telephone line with spring clips, the 
little device will transmit speech over 
200 miles. 

The “magnetic” telephone was cre- 
ated by Bell Tel. Labs. for use in rail- 
road yards, ships, coal mines, construc- 
tion camps, golf courses, or anywhere 
that portable communication is needed. 

Each phone has a hand crank (re- 
member when all phones had one?) 
for generating signalling tone. The 
“called party’? hears a shrill, distinc- 
tive note, similar to that of a fire siren, 
which cuts through the loudest noise. 


nylon and vinyon 


“Silk” stockings made of coal, air, 
and water is the latest believe-it-or-not 
to come from the laboratory. Chris- 
tened “nylon” by du Pont, the material 
“can be fashioned into filaments as 
strong as steel, as fine as the spider's 
web, yet more elastic than any of the 
common natural fibers and possessing 
a beautiful luster.” 

Other uses of nylon include racquet 
strings, transparent wrapping film, 
plastics, and coated fabrics. Exton 
toothbrush bristles are already being 
made of nylon for Dr. West brushes, 
as told in SM, October 1. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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ship qualities. 


BY 
SALESMAN 


How many failures on your sales force are 
chargeable to you as the sales director because: 
(1) You don’t give a man a fraction of the 
sales training today’s problems demand, or 
(2) you fail to sustain a man’s nerve, bolster 
his morale, and provide shoulder-to-shoulder 
personal leadership when he gets into a jam? 
Let this “true confession” of a salesman in- 


spire an immediate appraisal of your leader- 


Sales Managers Who Got Sales Out of 
Me—and Sales Managers Who Didn’t 


N my present job as salesman I 

consistently lead the staff in num- 

ber of sales made, and hold sec- 

ond place in commission earned, 
For two years now I have kept a good- 
sized drawing account mopped up. 
And in two previous sales jobs I have 
done at least as well as I have in this 
one. 

Yet in the four other such jobs I 
have held I was fired because I did 
not produce. 

Why did I fail in some and not in 
others? 

In one case I failed clearly because 
I spent too much of my time and 
thought on an extraordinarily charm- 
ing lady. But in the three other cases 
I] did not fail because I neglected my 
job or consciously came short of giv- 
ing the best that was in me (not at 
least until I found myself doomed) ; 
nor because the products could not be 
sold successfully, or times were too 
hard; nor because of the difference in 
my experience. 

No, I failed in each of these three 
cases more because of the blunders of 
my sales managers than because of my 
own faults—and I have no reason to 
kid myself about this either. On the 
other hand, I made good in the three 
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other cases—to at least a large extent 
—because of the capable way in which 
my sales managers handled me. To 
relate my experiences will, I believe, 
support my contention. 

Take my present job first. For the 
first two weeks after I started my sales 
manager spent practically all of his 
time with me. In that short period | 
learned more about the technique 
peculiar to the selling of that particu- 
lar product than I learned in as many 
months in other jobs where I had been 
left to discover it by my own experi- 
ence—or where my preparation con- 
sisted largely of ‘class room” work. 

At first, after quizzing me each 
morning about the assigninent I was 
supposed to read in the sales manual 
the night before, my new sales man- 
ager made calls with me and sales for 
me. Later on, he had me make the 
sales under his genial, never-impatient 
supervision. He not only showed me 
the right tactics, but proved that with 
these tactics I could really “go to 
town” with the product. He gave me 
a taste of success. Thus he gave me 
a momentum at the start that has car- 
ried through the entire time I have 
been on the job. 

I have learned since that his su- 


perior, who preceded him in the job 
with conspicuous success, shrewdly 
offered him a handsome bonus for the 
business each new man brought in 
above a quota which made allowances 
for lack of experience. 

To be sure, no sales manager can 
afford to spend so much time with 
any one man for any protracted pe- 
riod, but my sales manager finds that 
this extra time concentrated on a man 
at the start is in the end really an 
economy. When the man gets started, 
he doesn’t require so much attention. 

In another way, too, my boss has 
enabled me to make the showing | 
have. When my orders are at low 
ebb, as they are for most salesmen 
occasionally, he never calls me on the 
carpet with a “how come?” that im- 
plies an indictment. Although he 
probably doesn’t realize that during 
such slack seasons I work at a pace 
that I couldn’t keep up constantly, he 
nevertheless shows confidence in me 
by assuming that I am putting forth 
an honest, conscientious effort. 

He is intelligent enough to know 
that bad breaks can somtimes tempo- 
rarily nullify the best efforts. He tells 
me to keep right on working as hard 
and as well as I am and that the law 
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of averages will take care of me. It 


always does—aided to no small extent 
by the encouragement and peace of 
mind he gives me and the intense de- 
sire I have to pull myself out of the 
slump for his sake in return for his 
understanding and fairness. 

I notice that when there is an indi- 
cation that a salesman’'s loss of orders 
is caused by something other than bad 
breaks, he doesn’t automatically as- 
sume that the man is entirely at fault 
then, either. He realizes that there are 
a great many conditions outside of the 
man himself that may be responsible 
for the showing he makes. So he sits 
down with the man and starts to ana- 
lyze the problem in a friendly, helpful 
manner. He will listen to any griev- 
ances or complaints with an open 
mind, and will recognize and attempt 
to correct anything in which he or the 
firm is at fault. 

When a salesman evidences smug- 
ness or indolence, he first tries to over- 
come these, whipping up the man’s 
enthusiasm by making the job seem 
like a sport in which he is trying to 
land a big fish or win a golf tourna- 
ment. He uses this same means in 
getting that little extra effort or extra 
headwork that men are usually capable 
of even when they think they are do- 
ing their best. He never uses threats 
or fear except as a last resort—as a 
kill or cure measure. 


The Sword of Damocles 


Now let me contrast another sales 
manager I had. When my orders 
would sag for a while and I would 
near the “red” in my drawing account, 
he would start throwing out broad 
hints that I might find myself out on 
the street if my results did not im- 
prove rapidly. 

I never took this with complete 
seriousness. My average as a pro- 
ducer had been good, and although 
my orders had bogged down a number 
of times, they had always bounded 
back up again. Furthermore, I noticed 
that he was really cautious about let- 
ting men go. 

Still I couldn’t be quite sure; so his 
threats were disturbing. I felt that he 
was unreasonable. My sense of secur- 
ity on the job was shaken. After he 
made these threats a few times, I de- 
cided to seek a job where I could find 
the security that I felt I deserved. 
From that time on I wasn’t much good 
to the company. I was fired a little 
while before another firm hired me. 

With the dearth of jobs that exists 
today, security is a greater incentive to 
me—and I believe it is to most other 
salesmen—than the promise of greater 
pay. I always have a feeling of in- 
stability on a job where a sales man- 
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ager uses threats too freely in keeping 
men on their toes. That feeling pro- 
duces a reaction which is quite the 
opposite from that which was in- 
tended. 

I wouldn't have been fired from 
another job if my boss had given the 
open-minded hearing to a just griev- 
ance that my present boss does. The 
job was selling classified advertising 
for a big metropolitan newspaper 
under a sales manager who was reputed 
to be drawing $20,000 a year. When 
I started, pains were taken to impress 
me that a lot of expensive headwork 
had been consumed in allocating terri- 
tories to salesmen equitably: Each 
salesman had a territory containing 
approximately the same population as 
each other territory. The territory to 
which I was assigned was a rooming- 
house district. It had not been worked 
systematically before, and my first calls 
produced a goodly number of orders, 
for which I was commended and re- 
warded. 


He “Couldn’t Be Told” 


Getting repeat business was another 
story. My customers complained that 
the ads which pulled in competing 
newspapers didn’t in mine. That, of 
course, wasn’t easy resistance to over- 
come. But by desperately hard work, 
by supplying new copy ideas and by 
using verbal lead pipe, I continued to 
get enough business to keep myself 
dangling on the payroll, but not 


enough to keep myself from being | 


called on the carpet regularly. 

Other territories were producing, 
my boss argued, and mine wasn’t be- 
cause there was something wrong with 
me. When I countered that I had 
learned from adequate and careful 
inquiry that the newspaper, although 
showing excellent results on help 
wanted and used car advertising, for 
some reason had shown consistent 
failure on rooming house advertising, 
he gave me the special sneer he re- 
served for weak alibis. 

When I ventured further with sub- 
stantiation of my contention and sug- 
gested that he give me a chance to 
match myself fairly with the other 
men by temporarily re-allocating a few 
territories so that I could share the 
used car and employment advertising 
prospects, he turned to rage at this 
implied questioning of his territorial 
division. He terminated the interview 
with the remark that he could show 
me up any time by putting one of his 
four-star men on my territory, and 
that he would do just that if my orders 
did not improve—only I would not 
be there to witness it. 

I did not tell him so, but two of 


his star men were spending all but 
one of their working hours each day 
at my apartment playing cards with 
my unemployed room mate. That 
single hour they spent taking orders 
from used car dealers and employment 
agencies over the telephone. About the 
same volume of business would have 
come in from their territories without 
any salesmen on the job. After I was 
fired, one of these men was put on my 
territory and failed more dismally than 
I had. 

On the remaining job from which 
I was fired, my experience was similar 
to the one just related. After I was 
employed my boss told me casually 
that my predecessor on the Mid- 
western territory to which I was as- 
signed had been dismissed for passing 
rubber checks. 

The first week I was on the job, I 
turned in a fairly good volume of busi- 
ness despite my lack of experience 
with that particular product. How- 
ever, in the middle of the second week 
I began to encounter some strange re- 
sistance. Prospects whose records 
showed them to be the best customers 
in the past froze up when they learned 
who I was, wouldn’t listen, dismissed 
me curtly. The persistent tactics 
which I had always found would at 
least get me a hearing in eight cases 
out of ten availed me nothing with 
them. 


—Against Stacked Cards 


But finally one did open up. He 
told me that he had cashed a check 
for my predecessor. When the check 
bounced back, he wrote to my firm 
asking them to make good. My boss 
replied that that was impossible, since 
the firm was spending $1,500 to 
prosecute the criminal. Quite natural- 
ly, the customer was enraged. What 
he wanted was his money—he didn’t 
care about the prosecution. 

Time after time, in town after 
town, I extracted similar stories from 
erstwhile customers. 

When I relayed these stories to my 
boss as an explanation for my slump 
in orders, he wrote back, ‘Horse- 
feathers! If you are any good as a 
salesman, you won't let a thing like 
that stand in the way of getting or- 
ders.” I was supposed to remove the 
intense bitterness against my firm 
engendered by the stupidity of my 
boss, and then I was supposed to sell 
a product—none too easy to sell at 
the best—in a single call limited in 
time by a schedule that demanded 15 
calls a day. 

After a few weeks I received a let- 
ter one Monday morning saying that 
inasmuch as my orders had shown no 
improvement, my services were to 
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“And for a large party you take 4 quarts of gin, 10 bottles of soda, 


terminate at the end of the week. On 
Friday I struck the town where the 
— had intercepted my predecessor 
efore he had started to operate there. 
Goaded by a determination to show 
my boss up, I got enough orders in 
one day to pay for my entire term 
of employment. Upon receiving those 
orders, my boss wired me to get back 
on the job. I disrespectfully declined. 
He probably had had a change of 
heart, but he needed a change of head 
also, and that I did not think it pos- 
sible for him to have. 

Quite different from condemning a 
salesman for not accomplishing the 
impossible is a sales manager's en- 
couragement of a salesman to grasp 
orders which may seem to the sales- 
man to be beyond his reach, but 
which a little straining may prove 
otherwise. Admittedly, salesmen are 
too prone to underestimate what they 
really can do. 

One of my sales managers proved 
this to be the case with me, at any 
rate. He was young and his opti- 
mism had not been dimmed by too 
many disappointments. There were a 
number of my prospects that I did not 
think worth wasting time on, but he 
succeeded in getting me to make a try 
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2 dozen lemons and . . .” 


at them anyway. The results made a 
sizeable contribution to the volume I 
turned in after that. 

One example I recall in particular 
was that of a prospect who was buy- 
ing a product equally as good as ours 
at the same price from his closest 
friend. By performing a number of 
smaller services for him and by study- 
ing his problems a little closer than 
his friend, I succeeded—much to my 
own amazement—in_ getting this 
prospect to split the orders he had 
been giving his friend with me. 

Another sales manager pulled me 
out of a bad state of morale by em- 
ploying a device I have referred to 
before: Giving me a taste of success. 
Bad breaks were so protracted that 
finally my morale, I am afraid, would 
not have permitted me a comeback 
even when those breaks changed. 

One day my boss asked me to go 
out to try to revive an old customer. 
I found the customer not only to be 
an old one, but a tough one as well— 
as tough a one as I had ever encoun- 
tered. But he aroused my fighting 
instinct. After a battle royal, I had 
in my pocket an order that was a 
whopper. My feeling of triumph 
made me go out and repeat that vic- 


tory in case after case. Later I learned 
that the “tough customer’ was a 
bosom pal of my boss; that the whole 
act had been staged by my sales man- 


ager. That didn’t make any difference — 


then. Hadn’t I a number of other 
scalps in my belt which no one else 
but myself was responsible for get- 
ting? 

The next time I am looking for a 
job I shall be just as careful in select- 
ing my sales manager as he is in 
selecting me. I now realize that I 
shall have even more at stake than he 
will. 


Kleen-Stik Rivals Decals 
for Point of Sale Displays 


Kleen-Stik Products, Inc., San 
Francisco, offers a solution to the long- 
standing problem of getting point-of- 
sale advertising in use with a minimum 
of effort and a maximum of neatness. 
Kleen-Stik is a gum applied to printed 
and lithographed material. It sticks 
with merely a slight pressure (no wet- 
ting) and peels off completely without 
harming the most sensitive surface. 

First developed on the Pacific Coast 
about four years ago, the product has 
sold in a smal] way there. Now plants 
have been established in New York, 
and Chicago, as well as S.F., and others 
will open soon to bring it within reach 
of 90% of the country’s printers and 
lithographers. 

Plants are equipped with machines 
for applying Kleen-Stik to printed mat- 


‘ ter. Gum is applied in thin strips on 


two edges of —for example—a window 
streamer. Or spots may be placed on 
as many holding places as desired. A 
third method is by gumming over 
inked surfaces or on the reverse. This 
is often used for a window poster or 
under the glass top of a showcase. In 
a measure K-S, its makers claim, is an 
economical substitute for decalcomania. 

For shipping, the adhesive surface of 
K-S is protected by a cover resembling 
adhesive tape. When this cover is 
stripped off, the gum remains as part 
of the poster. The surface to which it 
is fastened must not be dusty, greasy, 
or kalsomine. 

Uses include attaching cardboard 
signs to packages on counters and 
island displays; flange signs stuck to 
walls and panels; and a wide variety 
of novelty advertising items. Absence 
of paste, moisture, and ease of removal 
are principal advantages. 

According to Lee J. Mohr, vice- 
president, current users include Ford, 
General Motors, Standard Oil, Kraft- 
Phenix, Bel] Telephone, Lucky Strike 
and nearly every other big national 
advertiser. 
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HE improvement in Bell System telephone 
Thaneaten over the years, is easy to see. 
Just as great, but not so obvious, has been the 
improvement in business applications of tele- 
phone and related services. 

Are you sure you're using your modern 
telephone service in the modern manner? Are 
you familiar with the many different usages 
alert executives have developed? Do you know 


the advantages of related services—such as 
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AND COMMUNICATION METHODS 
HAVE CHANGED 


A LOT TOO! 


private lines and Teletypewriter Exchange 


Service? 

Check over your communication set-up with 
the help of a Bell System representative. To- 
gether, you may uncover new efficiencies or 
unsuspected savings. You may be able to speed 
up operations or cut down errors. Or you may 
find no room for improvement at all —and 
that’s reassuring. 

Many firms in many fields have proved this 
joint analysis profitable. It costs nothing, 


carries no obligation. Call your 


nine 
yt « 
¥ " 


“ 


‘B) 


local telephone company now, 


while you’re thinking of it. 


Store Selling Power More Important 
Than Consumer Incomes, Says Simmons 


“YONSUMERS pay under $20 for 
two out of every three of the 
mattresses purchased each year 

but the Simmons Co. gets 
approximately half of its mattress busi- 
ness from the $39.50 Beautyrest, al- 
though its line ranges from $14.75 up. 

The ability of the Simmons Co. and 
its retail distributors to get the Ameri 
can public to “trade up’ stems from 
two sources: Consistent advertising 
of a good product, which creates a pre 
disposition in favor of the Beautyrest ; 
and capitalization of an apparent para 
dox. The paradox is that selling 
power can be more important than 
buying power. 

The company’s “initial success was 
not with its mattresses. Many, many 
years before the founder of the com- 
pany took up mattresses as a side-line 
the organization made metal beds and 
coil springs. It was a metal working 
concern. But the elder Mr. Simmons 
had a fixed idea that mattresses could 
be more comfortable, and some 15 
years ago introduced the first inner 
spring mattress to be sold in retail 
stores. Up to that time they had never 
been sold for household use. 

The Simmons conception of a vol- 
ume market for a high-priced inner 
spring mattress was daring. It was 
about as startling as would be a state- 
ment today from an automobile manu- 
facturer that he was setting out to de- 
velop a big-volume market for an 
automobile retailing at $8,000. 

Mr. Simmons decided that a big 
market could be developed for a mat- 
tress selling around $40, and he based 
his wholesale price on this assumption 
although he had no illusions about be- 
ing able to make any money for the 
first year or so. It really took five years 
to develop profits through a combina- 
tion of building a volume market and 
the perfection of machinery which 
would lower production costs. 

Fifteen years ago there were no 
inner spring mattresses sold at retail. 
In today’s market the unit sales of 
inner spring mattresses exceed all other 
types. The 1935 Census of Distribu- 
tion showed a $68,000,000 wholesale 
business in mattresses, divided $50,- 
000,000 on inner springs and $18,- 
000,000 on mattresses made of cotton 
felt, kapok and similar materials, with 
unit sales 4,500,000 and 4,000,000 re- 
spectively. Last year saw the biggest 
first six months in mattress history and, 
even though there was a bad slump in 
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Based on an interview 


with 


JOHN W. 
HUBBELL 


Promotional Sales and 
Advertising Manager, 
Simmons Co., 


New York 


Front cover design (two 
colors) of a typical litho- 
graphic monthly promo- 
tion book which plugs a 
month’s Simmons advertis- 
ing. Store owners see a 
glittering profit potential, 
are shown how to tie up 
with the Simmons national 
advertising. 


Lower-income families buy half of all Beautyrests, though 


the price is double that of most competitors. 


Powerful 


retail selling, backed by consistent advertising, convinces 


them that they must “sleep as comfortably as millionaires.” 


the last half, the total volume in the 
field was probably 15% higher than in 
1935. 

As volume increased it became ap- 
parent that there could not be enough 
Park Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
residents to account for all of the 
Beautyrest sales. Trade _ statistics 
showed that most of the mattresses 
sold were in the retail price range of 
$14 to $20, and therefore it seemed 
apparent that the American public 
fitted its mattress-buying to the full- 
ness of its pocketbook and that only 
the families with above-average in- 
comes could and would buy a mattress 
which cost twice again as much as the 
average. Yet there were a number of 
straws in the wind which indicated that 
this wasn’t true of the Simmons 
Beautyrest. 

Officials of the company decided 
that the only way to get at the truth 
was to talk directly with a representa- 
tive cross-section of their customers. 


They sent investigators out to a num- 
ber of cities who first went to retail 
stores and asked the owners to give 
them the names and addresses of re- 
cent Beautyrest buyers. 

Then the investigators went to the 
homes—and were astounded that two 
out of every three families lived on the 
wrong side of the tracks. Well-to-do 
people, it is true, were buyers and 
boosters, but twice as many buyers 
were distinctly in the wage-earner class. 
In no city did the percentage fall be- 
low 59, and in one city it reached 74. 
Factory workers, janitors, clerical work- 
ers, craftsmen, firemen and policemen, 
farmers—they were the big Simmons 
market. 


Several other surveys indicated that 
three out of four mattress customers 
were favorably inclined toward the 
Beautyrest. Furthermore, and even of 
greater importance in the wage-earner 
group, it was discovered that people 
were conscious of the fact that they 
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Metropolitan Newark has 130,099 better homes (above $5,000 
value and $50 rental). Their buying power produces the 


profitable part of 1/3 Billion Dollars in retail sales per year. 


Able-to-spend and living in a metropolitan tempo, these 
families are concentrated in the accessible 2% of New Jersey 


which is its center of population, trade, industry. 


The Newark News has captured this rich market for its own 


product— it can do it for yours, too. 


Newark Evening News vv 
4 “Always. Reaches Home" 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc.—General Advertising Representatives—New 
* York . Chicago . Detroit . Boston . San Francisco . Los Angeles . Atlanta 
pe 
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spent a third of their lives in bed, and 

rated themselves as needing a relatively 

better mattress than, let's say, an auto 
mobile. 

Therefore, with a predisposition 
toward a better mattress in general, 
and a Beautyrest in particular, the Sim 
mons board of strategy decided that 
the focal point was the retail store. In 
their conquest of the retailer 
They chose dealers with a reputation 

for aggressive merchandising ; 

They showed the store salesmen how 
to sell the Simmons line, made them 
want to sell it, encouraged them by 
supplying effective promotion mate- 
rial, rewarded them by cash prizes; 

They built a special promotion plan 
around each magazine page or 
spread, supplied stores with giant 
ads, price tags, newspaper ads, all 
tying up with the big Simmons con- 
sumer ads of the month. 


\SIMMONS ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS... 
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ably as John D. Rockefeller can. That’s 
one advantage that the rich man 
needn't have over the poor man.” 

And then, like as not, he shows 
them a Magic Sleep Penny, a Simmons 
promotion piece—a dramatization of 
the idea that one cent a night is the 
difference between Beautyrest sleep and 
sleep on an ordinary mattress. 

This is figured on the basis that the 
Beautyrest is guaranteed for five years 

which means that it costs two cents 
a night. A $19.75 mattress—which 
Simmons calls ‘‘ordinary’’——costs one 
cent a night. 

And in a surprising number of cases 
he trades them up to a Beautyrest. 
When they've bought, he goes to the 
office and pulls a name slip off the 
store's “Lady Luck’’ card and finds that 
he has been rewarded anywhere from 
a dollar to three. 

“Lady Luck” is one of Simmons’ 


FALL 1936 . 
a: eee ee The Simmons advertising 
department makes the con- 
ventional advertising sched- 
ule exciting and important 
by drawing pennants which 
show the length of reading 
life, and also number of 
readers. This is a page 
from a Fall, 1938, portfolio 
delivered to all dealers. 
can (Below) When a_ floor 
es salesman makes a Beauty- 


rest sale he gets more than 


‘> ee ) > moral credit from Sim- 
, mons. He gets the oppor- 
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This has not been a big furniture 
year, and not even Simmons sales are 
up to the 1937 level, but for the first 
nine months Simmons sales were off 
about 10% less than the industry. 

The 150 Simmons salesmen carefully 
coach retail men on overcoming the 
only resistance to Beautyrest: Price. 

Thus, when Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 
cast envious eyes at a Beautyrest, but 
hold back because they have set $20 
as the top price they would pay for a 
mattress, the well coached store sales- 
man says to them, ‘You and I can’t 
have a yacht like John D. Rockefeller, 
can we? And we can’t have his big 
estates and his dozens of servants, can 
we? But let me tell you something: 
You and I can sleep just as comfort- 
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Full Poges..LsadingMagazinss.. More 
Homes Reached .. Mort Selling Powsr 


tunity to draw a favored 
“i girls name from this card 

and she pays him from 
$1 to $3. The store owner 
pays a third of the prize 
money, and 1,000 stores are 
running Beautyrest contests 


this Fall. 
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HOW THIS CONTEST WORKS 
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1938 promotion ideas, and approxi- 
mately 1,000 big stores have teamed 
up with it. Only a store which can 
handle 50 Beautyrests can qualify. A 
big card, looking much like a punch 
board, contains 50 squares, each one 
with a girl’s name. Covered up are 
prizes totaling $77.50, of which Sim- 
mons puts up $50 and the store owner 
$27.50. Squares are divided thus: 


25 squares show .... $1.00 
10 squares show .... 1.50 
5 squares show .... 2.00 
5 squares show .... 2.50 
5 squares show .... 3.00 


Every time a salesman sells a Beauty- 
rest he gets a draw. The salesmen 
are fascinated by the combination of 
a sure reward and the chance element. 
The contest cost to the store own- 
er is small, for if he sells only 52 
Beautyrests where he had sold 50, he 
will come out in the black on his par- 
ticipating investment in the contest. 

A typical Beautyrest monthly promo- 
tion book contains these elements: 
Reproductions of the ads appearing in 

current magazines, with a color 

proof of one; 

Dramatized results of surveys showing 
the consumer preference for Beauty- 
rest ; 

The schedule of the advertising, plus 
data on both the reading life and 
the circulation ; 

Letters from big stores telling of their 
success with Beautyrest promotions; 

Dollars and cents proof that the stores 
pushing Beautyrest make 40% more 
profit than do those which do most 
of their business in the low-priced 
field ; 

Reproductions of mats for local adver- 
tising ; 

Detailed descriptions of merchandise, 
with swatches of material; 

Suggested window displays; 

Price tags, order blanks for mats and 
other promotion material, including 
the Salesmaker, a portfolio to be 
used by floor salesmen for convinc- 
ing presentations, and a giant ad. 
Last year the Simmons dealers spent 

$2,750,000 of their own money in 

Simmons newspaper ads. Many of 

them also take advantage of the Sim- 

mons offer of transcribed spot pro- 


grams. The dealer pays Simmons one-, 


half the actual cost of the discs, pays 
for the time himself, and writes in brief 
beginning-and-end announcements for 
his own store. 

The Simmons folks don’t like the 
wealthy any the less (for many of 
them are Beautyrest buyers), but they 
like the wage earners more because 
there are so many more of them. And 
superior selling power, they have 
proved, can be made to overcome in- 
ferior buying power! 
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( his symbol identifies each member of The Associated 
Business Papers Inc. It stands for honest, known paid 


circulations straightforward business methods and edi- 


torial standards that insure reader interest. These are 


the things that make a valuable advertising medium. 


We used to hear much about the 
competition for a slice of the con- 
sumer's dollar. Have you ever thought 
about the competition for a section of 
the consumer's stomach? After all, a 
person has but one stomach of fixed 
dimensions. While I’m trying to fill it 


with Campbell's soup, Whitman's 
chocolates, and Boscul coffee, other ad- 
vertisers have other ideas, and prop- 
erly so. 

* * & 

National Dairy would like you to 
have a glass of milk instead of my cup 
of coffee. Jack Benny would like you 
to spare room for Jell-O, while Rudy 
Vallee insists that you eat Royal gela- 
tine instead. If you have Shredded 
Wheat for breakfast, there’s probably 
no room for Mr. Swift’s ham or bacon. 
If you've just had a shot of Coca- 
Cola, beer is out of luck, and vice- 
versa. And thus the merry-go-round. 
Let us be thankful for honest compe- 
tition. It makes for business; and it 
gives us copywriters something pleas- 
anter to do than driving a truck, say. 

x * * 

I can remember when Josephine 

Baker was the burnt toast of Paris. 
* * * 

When I was a news reporter, a lion 
would run amuck. Now, for no clear 
reason, he runs ‘‘amok.” 

. & «8 

N. B. Winkless, Jr., of the Wm. B. 
Remington agency, Springfield, Mass., 
sends a proof showing one of his 
stoppers on an ad for the business- 
papers: ‘The customer is always ripe 
. . » for Millers Falls planes.” Nice! 

* * & 

Bob Kesner, of Morse International, 

submits four headlines in the modern 


manner. For Fitch Shampoo: “Four 
Men and a Hair.” For Listerine: 
“Early to Wed.” For Ovaltine: 


“Surly to Bed, Surly to Rise.” For 
the W. C. T. U.: “The Charge of the 
Tight Brigade.” Dear, dear. 

- - 

With gin and fruit juices and a few 
strange recipes, the amateur home- 
bartender concocts, you might say, a 
can of concocktails. 

* * * 

“A new kind of hope-chest has been 
invented by a wife I know. She de- 
votes one bureau drawer entirely to 
the things her husband never can find 
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when he wants them in a hurry. The 
hubbyhole is her name for it.” Phil 
Schwartz clips this from Liberty, sends 
it in. 

* % 

Memo Random: A sample should 
be ample. 

* * * 

Some copy-chiefs qualify for the 
title, hack-driver. 

x * * 

Sorry, Mr. Kudner, but I think you 
could have devised a more pertinent 
theme-line for the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau than ‘Where there’s 


life—there’s coffee.” For instance: 
“Coffee is So Comforting.” 
* * * 


On the letterhead, it says: “Home 
of the Binghamton Press, Absolutely 
Fireproof.” That ought to be a good 
place to work in these uncertain 
times. 

es « 

Bill Thacher likes the title of Art 
Krenz’s sports cartoon in the Roches- 
ter Times-Union: “All Prophet, No 
Loss.” 

* * * 

Jay Thorpe bought the entire circu- 
lation of the Sunday N. Y. Times to 
advertise one possible article to one 
possible customer—a chinchilla wrap 
at $35,000. I was on the point of 
putting in an order, when I decided 
not to be selfish about it. 

* * * 

Bob Brown thinks a pet name for 
an undertaker would be ‘Doug 
Graves.” 

i 

Incidentally, I heard of a florist 
named Withers, and he _ probably 
knows all the gags connected with the 
name and the handicaps it imposes. 

* * # 

Grace Novak reports a cute title on 
a booklet put out by Station KWK, 
St. Louis: “It's About Time.” 

* * # 

Saw a bright title myself in Good 
Housekeeping. It was on an article 
dealing with tuberculosis: ‘“X-ray 
Marks the Spot.” 

— . 

The manufacturer of those extra 
headlights which you put below your 
regular lamps for piercing fog, re- 
ducing glare, etc., must be tempted to 
lift that old Methodist hymn for a slo- 


gan: “Let the lower lights be burn- 
ing.” 
* * * 

“Learn to act—at home.’’—Head- 
line on a little ad for a school of dra- 
matics. Sounds like a good investment 
for a man whose in-laws are living 
with (and on!) him. 

* * * 

One of the ten books you wouldn't 
want on a desert island: The tele- 
phone book. 

* * * 

“Every 5 seconds, a Martini & Rossi 
cork pops somewhere in the world— 
it must taste good!’ It must indeed, 
but I'd rather taste the vermouth it- 
self. 

i 

J. Marvin Shaw, president of Nox- 
zema, Toronto, thinks ““A Head-Start 
Each Morning” would also be a good 
Bromo Seltzer caption. I like his sug- 
gestion for Salada: ‘3,000,000 Pack- 
ages Annually—That’s Salada Tea.” 

* * * 

Add alliterative similes: “As con- 

tented as a cat in a cannery.” 
* * * 

“Young & Rubicam, New York, has 
secured the account of The Florist 
Telegraph Delivery Association, De- 
troit.”” On the basis of the work Y&R 
is doing for Four Roses, no doubt. 

* * * 


The girl-friend’s definition of a 
“liberal’”’ politician is “one who is 
liberal with our money.” 

* ok * 

During Fire Prevention Week last 
month, Cities Service had perhaps the 
biggest and most destructive fire of its 
history, at Linden, N. J. The com- 
mittee must have slipped up some- 
where. 

* * * 

Add similes: “As impersonal as a 
buzzer.” 

* * * 

Overheard: ‘‘My mind is as open as 
the U. S. Treasury.” 

-_ 


As a neologist, the Negro has few 
equals. The boy from the garage was 
taking me to my office, when he saw 
a spic-and-span new streamliner stand- 
ing at the curb. He said: ‘That Buick 
sure is teasy!” Are you listening, Mr. 
Kudner ? 

* * * 

“If every woman knew what I know 
about Mixmaster, they’d go out today 
and buy one,” says Jean Abbey, 
“home-appliance authority.” But not 
an authority on grammar, I take it. 

* ok * 

Big head? Never fear. The pan 
mail offsets the fan mail! 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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get quick acceptance for an idea or a product 


[38] 


hen you want to 


Impelled by the urge to know what happens, people 


everywhere turn eagerly to the newspaper. Each 


day, this magnetic attraction assembles an assured 


constant audience which gets practically all of its 


ideas from the newspaper. As a result, the news- 


paper provides for the advertiser a huge audience 


immediately responsive to his bid for their business. 


PLesiscite . . . punt for- 
mation . . . premiere . . . princess 
slip . . . the everyday vocabulary 
and thoughts of average Ameri- 
cans are constantly enriched with 
words and ideas given currency 
by the newspaper. 

That new words and ideas 
spread so quickly into common 
usage is conspicuous proof of the 
major role the newspaper occupies 
in American life. 

Day after day, practically every- 
body who reads at all, reads the 
newspaper. Day after day, the 
newspaper, as only it can, tells 
what happens, pictures it, explains 
and presents it swiftly in attrac- 
tive and understandable review. 

Of all media, the newspaper 
alone provides a permanent daily 
record for consultation at the indi- 
vidual’s own convenience. It is 
always available when wanted as 
a guide to fashion, cookery, in- 
vestments, beauty, home making 
and as a source of shopping ideas. 

Reading the newspaper every 
day is as firmly fixed on the calen- 


dar of consumer habits as eating 


or sleeping. For this reason, the 
newspaper Offers the advertiser his 
greatest opportunity for continu- 
ous and effective sales contact 
with an assured constant audience 
which includes virtually all of his 


prospects. 


THe NEWSPAPER which 
is consulted every day of the week 
by the majority of all the families 
in metropolitan Chicago is the 
Chicago Tribune. 

Bought and read seven days a 
week by more than 690,000 fami- 
lies living in every neighborhood 
and suburb of Chicago, the Tribune 
reaches from 242,000 to 477,000 
more families in metropolitan 
Chicago than other Chicago news- 
papers reach. 

Comprehensive news reports, 
top-notch comics and features, 
editorials that inspire real prog- 
ress, and many helpful service 
departments have built for the 
Tribune Chicago's largest constant 
audience. 

Here is a friendly, interested 


following already assembled for 


the manufacturer. It is responsive 
to buying ideas and accustomed 


to direct solicitation. 


BECAUSE it pays them to 
do so, Chicago retailers place the 
major portion of their advertising 
in the Tribune. General advertisers 
spend far more of their Chicago 
appropriations in the Tribune than 
in any other newspaper. 

Every dollar you spend in the 
Tribune can be devoted to selling 
your product and the company 
behind it. Without preamble or 
subterfuge, you can hammer home 
the advantages of your product or 
service. 

Through the Tribune you can 
picture your product in black-and- 
white and in full color. You can 
show it in use and dramatize the 
satisfaction of using it. You can 
enlarge upon the individual fea- 
tures which are known to clinch 
sales. 

Seasonal or emergency condi- 
tions may be turned quickly to 
your advantage because you can 
start or stop your advertising to 
suit your immediate requirements 
You can back up dealers with 
direct selling help when and where 
they need it. 

By building your advertising 
program around the Chicago 
Tribune you can build greater sales 
volume in Chicago quickly and at 
low cost. Rates per 100,000 circu- 
lation are among the lowest in 


America. 


Chicago Tribune 
THE pica, dined NEWSPAPER 
Average net paid circulation during the 
official six-month period ended March 31, 
1938—Total daily, 857,963; Total 
Sunday, 1,115,643 
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Carrying the top load nowadays at Campbell-Ewald—the big “automotive” advertising 
agency in Detroit—is soft-spoken, hard-plugging R. H. Crooker. He’s been vice-president for 
five years, handling the biggest automobile account in the hands of any single agency— 
Chevrolet. So when President Henry Ewald eased off last Summer for a rest, Bob Crooker 
took over as acting president with a lot of background for the job. He had been advertising 
manager of Chevrolet, and going back further, of Federal Motor Truck, of Chalmers—spend- 
ing the first $1,000,000-a-year automotive budget—and of the old Regal Motor Car Co. Before 
that he had been editor of Burroughs’ house magazines and a Detroit News reporter. 


The acting presidency gives him no dizzy feeling. It's hard to dazzle a case-hardened news- 
paper man. Crooker’s feet are so habitually on the ground that even today he’s not too 
mighty to write a piece of Chevrolet copy now and then while guiding the vast account for 
the agency. In his advertising manager days he went out and sold the products at retail 
himself because he thinks advertising men must know selling. All of this helped develop the 
judgment he uses today spending millions for Chevrolet in 5,500 newspapers, 300 radio sta- 
tions, 25 farm magazines, etc., and maintaining its status as the largest outdoor advertiser 
in the world. 


At 46 Bob Crooker follows boating, baseball, football and boxing—gave and took jolts him- 
self once as an amateur fisticuffer—collects limited editions, gardens with skill. He has been 
police commissioner and mayor of his Detroit suburb. He travels a third of his time, averag- 
ing two Chevrolet banquets a week. But he’s no bon vivant: he banquets to get his work done. 


RIVER RIDER 


You would never think Clyde Eddy. F.R.G.S.. is a river adventurer, 
author of books about it, member of the Explorers Club. He is the 
smallish, soft-spoken, twinkle-eyed head of the important Squibb 
merchandising division (Vice-President R. D. Keim calls him “one 
of the best merchandisers in the business”). But in 1927 and 1934 he 
headed parties that fought their way down the tumultuous Colorado 
River making remarkable pictures and collecting scientific data. And 
his “Voyaging Down the Thames” is just out. 


“Pointed” fits Clyde Eddy. His nose, his chin, his fingers, his ideas 
all are pointed. Nearly everything he ever did pointed toward some- 
thing. He edited the high school paper at Victor. Colo. (where 
Lowell Thomas was a boyhood pal), the Pacific Pharmacist to work 
his way through University of California's school of pharmacy, the 
Druggists Circular for ten years until he joined Squibb in 1927... 
all fitting him to write good copy for Squibb displays and dealer 
sales training material. He developed art sense for Squibb during 
his explorations and making a picture history of American aviation 
in France during the World War. His river lectures made him a good 
speaker to dealer and salesmen’s groups. His early years in drug 
stores taught him merchandising and selling. 


His “concentration sales” (Squibb Weeks and such) with skilfully 
designed, properly placed displays backed up by his slide films 
that train dealers and their people have multiplied store sales as 
much as ten times. 


Clyde Eddy is an adventurer but he doesn’t talk much about it. He 
does things, gets the itch out of his system, forgets about it. 


Planning—meticulous planning over a long period. That's the main 
strength of J. M. Elliott's sales strategy for Carstairs Bros. Distilling 
Co. He learned the value of doing it during his five years as a 
Coca-Cola sales manager; learned the cost of not doing it when he 
was prevented from following his theme with Mavis, another big 
bottled drink outfit. Then he sold Hiram Walker products before 
becoming sales director of the new Carstairs company. So Car- 
stairs progress has not been jerky. It covers 12 states—and eventu- 
ally will cover 48—by steady. solid growth with satisfaction to 
dealers and jobbers who see a long-continuing future without 
“deals.” Every jobber in the land was studied thoroughly before the 
right ones were picked, one region at a time. Then a permanent 
program of sales promotion was started. Concentration is the watch- 
word. But a year of planning preceded the sale last June 14 of the 
first bottle of Thos. Carstairs’ 1788 whiskey. 


This long. lean South Carolinian has largely shucked off his south- 
ern accent since he came north years ago; but agreeable forceful- 
ness stays. And he’s a sticker-to-it. He saw Harrison Jones, head of 
Coca-Cola, 12 times hand running before he got a part-time job 
while he was working his way through three years of Georgia Tech. 
And even then he sold only himself and had to make his own job. 
He set up a statistical department. Jones has been a guide and 
counsellor ever since. 


Elliott long ago found that “there are no short cuts” and doesn’t 
look for any. He gets things done by working overtime and always. 
He gets in a little bit of golf and loves to land a tarpon or sailfish. 
But mostly he’s busy. 


PAINSTAKER 


AND THIS Is WHAT THE HOU‘! 
OF CARSTAIRS PLEDGES YOU. 


PREAMABiE We & 


YOUR BILL OF RIGHTS’ 


POPGUNNER 


When a “big” man is really big, he’s very simple. That's 
the way it is with Willis Haviland Carrier, “father of air 
conditioning” and head of the Carrier Corp. With a kid's 
popgun he illustrates the highly technical operating prin- 
ciple of a new Carrier noiseless valve ... because he 
understands people, knows how to interest them and how 
to make points click. That makes him a leader of his 
sales staff as well as his technical men—"the Chief’ to 
them all. Inventor and learned engineer though he is, he 
projects himself into the position of the customer so habitu- 
ally that he always determines what will sell and why it is 
needed before anything appears on the drawing boards of 
his development department. He énows the air condition- 
ing needs of mines, textile plants, beauty shops, restau- 
rants, theaters because he goes in himself and finds out. 
And he knows how to sell what the company makes. 


He is 62, a small-town northern New Yorker who gradu- 
ated from Cornell in 1901, was elected to Sigma Xi in 1914 
when his achievements in engineering began to become 
known, and who formed the Carrier Corp. in 1915 with 
seven chief aides, six of whom are still with him. Since 
then his own inquiring scientific mind has contributed 
plenty to the spread of air conditioning to aid industry and 
to make man’s life and work more comfortable. 


Willis Carrier hunts, fishes, loves dogs. His stories are 
good in camp and in business. He draws people to him by 
his basic humanness and sincerity. He gets things done 
thoroughly by setting an example of intense concentration. 
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MERCHANDISING! 


Let the BEE NEWSPAPERS do the job 


SACRAMENTO BEE 


in INNER CALI 


OR experienced, hard-hitting 
EF merchandising help —that 
streamlines your advertising and 
makes your dollars stretch — 
count on Inner California’s 
home newspapers! Sacramento 
Bee, Modesto Bee, Fresno Bee. 
Their top rank merchandising 
service is comparable to the best 


[ How United States Trading Areas | 


Rank in Population and Retail Sales 


Rank in Rankin 

Market Sale Population 
New York l l 
| Chicago . 2 2 
| Philadelphia Sacse 2 
Los Ammetes 2. . ss &£& sw ws 4 
Boston ° ° 5 5 
Detroit ee 6 6 
San Francisco ... 7... 9 
Pemmeeew . ss es Bw x « F 
St. Louts eer ie - 2 6 = 
Twin Cities... ~— Oe = + we 
Cleveland =. oo Re ee oo 
Washington, D.C. ia « « « #6 
siinaaines oie — Se «we we ee 
en a ae ee eee... ee ee 
Cincinnati . ao .+ «¢ BS 
Buffalo . . ee 
INNER CALIFORNIA 17... . 18 
Providence . . 18 16 
Kansas City. . . 19 ; 17 
— (Ore. 20 28 
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FRESNO BEE 


MODESTO BEE 


FORNIA 


in the nation. For com- 
plete details write the 
Sacramento Bee. 


The “Bee-Line” to 
Sales Results! 


LARGEST MARKET 
a> IN THE WEST 


emovest® 


Use the three BEEs* for D wether 


maximum daily news- 
paper coverage of the 
rich Inner California 
market. No combination of daily 
newspapers distributed from 
other metropolitan areas will 
give as much as 20% coverage! 
*Plus a Stockton Newspaper 


Only Complete Radio Coverage. 


80% of the radio families of Inner Cali- 
fornia... which can NoT be covered 
adequately by San Francisco or Los 
Angeles stations . . . listen regularly to 
these MCCLATCHY STATIONS: 


K F BK Sa ramento + K WG Sto kton 
K MJ Fresno + KERN Bakersfiela 
KOH Reno, Nevada 


McCLATCHY BROADCASTING Co. STATIONS 
represented nationally by the 
PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Y tf 
JAMES McCLATCHY PUBLISHING CO. 


National Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE INC, 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - BOSTON + DETROIT 
ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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To help you realize °° 


your profit prospects tor 19.39 


| 


A series of studies covering retail sales by income levels of 
many kinds of advertised products has been made during the 
past year by The New York Times Market Research Department. 
They show that New York’s above-average-income families 
comprise its most profitable volume market. Many sales, ad- 
vertising and management executives are finding these studies 
immensely valuable in planning more profitable operations in 
New York, knowing, as they do, that The New York Times 
concentrates advertising effort among these more-profitable- an 
to-sell families. We believe that you, too, will find these studies 
helpful in weighing your profit’ prospects for 1939 —and in 
planning to realize them effectively and economically. The 
coupon below will bring you the studies that most concern 


your business. Have your secretary send for them today. 


ic Will Pay You to Send This Coupon Today 


The New York Times, 
Times Square, 
New York, N. Y. 


Send full information about your Market Studies. 
I am particularly interested in 


| SOAP PINEAPPLE JUICE CITRUS FRUIT ras kc Ci 

| COFFEE TEA TOMATO JUICE [] SHORTENING |g ew oT inves 
COLD CEREALS HOT CEREALS BAKED BEANS |} 

CAMERA FILM REFRIGERATORS TOOTHPASTE “All the 


News That*s Fit to Print” 
CANNED-BOTTLED BEER TOMATO KETCHUP 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


SM 
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Business card? What of S * 


it? . . . every salesman 
carries ’em. But not a 
card like Allen’s, which is 
the front cover of a tiny 
promotion piece—a_ card 
to arouse a prospect's in- 
terest, give him something 
to hold during an inter- 
view . . . and likely to 
file away. 


The 


W. M. Pattison Supply Co 


ALLEN 


Screw Maker Sponsors Systematic 
Drive to Induce Distributors 


to Use Catalog and Sales Helps 


Jobbers do not need new sales ideas half as badly as they 


need to learn to use the neglected sales tools which they 


can. have for the asking. 
framing this campaign. 


ACKED by a 28-year policy 
of distributing exclusively 
through selected mill supply 
houses, the Allen Manufactur- 
ing Co., Hartford, Conn., manufac- 
turer of hollow screws, has completed 
a systematic campaign started more 
than a year ago to help distributors in- 
crease business by inducing them to 
make better use of the catalog and 
sales helps the company furnishes. 

Allen limits the number of distribu- 
tors and thus concentrates sales with a 
comparatively few rather than scatter- 
ing business among a large number of 
wholesale houses. The company finds 
that selected distributors give its prod- 
ucts good attention and that the price 
structure remains more satisfactory by 
this method. 

Over a period of years the Allen 
distributorship has become desirable, 
as evidenced by the large number of 
applications received annually. New 
distributors are added principally on 
company knowledge of the applicants 
and their past performance in the in- 
dustrial field, the number of outlets 
being based upon a study by Allen of 
the potential business in each terri- 
tory. 

To help these distributors, Allen put 
on the merchandising program as a 
means of inducing them to make full 
use of a wide range of sales aids. 

“One important result of the drive,” 
states W. C. Waldo, vice-president in 
charge of sales, ‘has been the greater 
efficiency of catalog distribution. One 
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So reasoned Allen Mfg. Co., in 


of our chief problems was to move 
catalogs from shelves, and another was 
to present our various sales helps in 
such a way that they would be used. 
This program has accomplished both 
very well.” 

The plan centered around a 9- by 
12-inch, spiral-bound portfolio en- 
titled, ‘Distributor Sales Promotion 
Plans,” presenting 38 pages of definite 
ways of cashing in on Allen helps. 
The catalog was a major feature. To 
impress the distributor with its im- 
portance, Allen devoted an_ entire 
page to this brief explanation: 

“The outstanding piece of printed 
matter in almost every manufacturing 
business is the catalog—-and Allen’s is 
no exception. Use the catalog at every 
opportunity. It is most complete and 


DISTRIBUTOR 
SALES PROMOTION PLANS 


for 


ALLEN 
HOLLOW SCREWS 


No less than 38 spe- 
cific methods of mak- 
ing money from the 
company’s sales helps 
are detailed in the 
portfolio for distribu- 
tors. The entire effort 
centered on thorough 
utilization of the eata- 
log. 


cam attachment 


SHOULDER SCREWS 


se Hollow Socket Head 
j s serve to hold 
4 vatiety of machine 


Ne Maker and Machines 
turer wall find it more 
nduardized 
n 


SPP AS SEED HOLES IN MACHINES — 


APS AS STRIPPER HOLS ON tb tb Ab 


instructive and a valuable aid in help- 
ing you sell Allen hollow set and cap 
Screws. 

The catalog in itself is a job well 
worth merchandising because it brings 
out effective sales themes, such as the 
use by Allen of Chrome-molybdenum 
steel which has produced hollow 
screws of greater strength resulting in 
smaller size screws. In turn this has 
reduced the size and weight of parts 
in which screws are used. 

There is a technical discussion of 
the advantages of hollow screws and 
socket head screws. And a graphic 
chart compares the strength of Allen 
screws with standard screws as to 
tensile strength, yield point and Brin- 
nell hardness. 

Catalogs were sent chiefly to those 
requesting copies. One plan centered 
around a double postcard to be mailed 
to prospects. On one side was a re- 
turn card reading “Yes, we will ap- 
preciate a copy of the new 1937 Allen 
catalog covering products and data that 
will Save Us Money.” 

The other method used a four-page 
illustrated letter printed on the dis- 
tributor’s letterhead at Allen's expense 
but addressed and posted by the dis- 
tributor. The letter carried an illustra- 
tion of the catalog and text played up 
the catalog content as a source of real 
help. Inside pages featured a dozen 
illustrations with descriptive text to 
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make prospects want to know more 
about the line 

To induce distributors’ salesmen to 
study the new catalog, Allen launched 
a contest offering cash awards for the 
best answers to five questions, these 
being so selected that salesmen had to 
read the catalog. Seven winners were 
then played up in a four-page illus- 
trated letter, the inside pages picturing 
these salesmen and telling about the 
competition. Letters were mailed to 
customers and prospects to build up 
the importance of salesmen. Quota 
tion 

“The men who sell Allen screws 
are emphatically not mere order takers. 


They know the product—they have 
developed new uses and offered valu- 
able suggestions and earned their or- 
ders through definite assistance to 
many buyers who had not known the 
outstanding qualities of Allen screws.’ 

In addition to pushing the catalog, 
the portfolio featured a number of 
mailings, among them a series of five 
letters to be printed on the distributor's 
letterhead. The first dealt with the 
complete line in general, the second 
was on testing, third on socket head 
shoulder screw, fourth on the hollow 
head screw family and the last on 
engineering data. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Such billboards as this mystified and interested all Seattle. 


Fuel Salesmen Carry Real Fire 
to Clinch Briquet Sales Claims 


Salesmen of Seattle Gas Co. make unique dramatic demonstra- 


tion in 100,000 Seattle homes. 


interest. 


N actual burning fire taken to 
every home in town was the 
unusual product demonstration 
accomplished on behalf of 

briquet fuel by the Seattle Gas Co. and 
its advertising agency, Erwin, Wasey 
& Co. 

The actual fire, heralded as a “Magic 
Fire,’ was taken by a specially trained 
staff of 40 men to each of the 100,000 
homes in Seattle. The engineering 
division of the Seattle Gas Co. created 
the fire-holding container—a_ bucket 
finished in baked white enamel and 
lined with an air chamber and two 
thicknesses of insulation. 

The fire of briquets was started at 
7:30 A.M., and glowed during an en- 
tire day of demonstrating. A prepared 
demonstration interview speech made a 
point of this, as the fact of lengthy 
heat-holding is a prime feature in con- 
nection with briquet fuel. 
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A teaser campaign helps to spread 


A week of extensive teaser advertis- 
ing aroused public curiosity about 
Magic Fire. Guesses and wonderment 
as to what it was even penetrated the 
Seattle high schools, as indicated by 
mention in the school paper gossip 
columns, and a photographer who was 
trying to carry one off for a picture 
was besieged with questions by busi- 
ness men in the street. One of the 
most effective of the teasers was a 
street car dasher card, announcing 
“Coming—The Magic Fire’’—and il- 
lustrated with a sketch of flames repro- 
duced in red metallics. This material 
sparkled and, what is even more news- 
worthy, clung to the cards during a 
week of rain and shine because of a 
shellac treatment over the surface. 

The teaser campaign included a 
week of newspaper ads—cartoon teas- 
ers, theatre page teasers, front page 
two-color teasers and other teasers 


spotted through the paper. Also in- 
cluded in the teaser campaign were 
24-sheet posters, airplane trailers, and 
radio spot announcements. 

When households were finally let in 
on the secret—that the Magic Fire was 
a demonstration of briquets—there 
wasn't a let-down because interest took 
a new tack. How can they carry 
around an actual fire? Also, copy 
stress on the point that the Magic Fire 
messenger could not accept orders and 
would attempt no selling detoured 
usual] sales resistance. The demonstra- 
tion men reported a wonderful recep- 
tion. Housewives even stopped bridge 
games to view the Magic Fire, and 
women would dial the gas company to 
inquire when the Magic Fire messen- 
ger would be at their homes . . . they 
had been down town—had they missed 
him? 

Each householder who viewed the 
demonstration received a certificate 
good for 100 pounds of briquets. This 
was redeemable on demand within a 
specified time, and the salesman who 
delivered the gift built a demonstra- 
tion fire in the fireplace, the furnace 
or the range. He definitely asked for 
the order on this call. The customer 
could place an order through a regular 
dealer, also. 

The Magic Fire theme is being con- 
tinued in the merchandise advertising 
following the initial sampling-and- 
demonstration campaign, but in a way 
which is secondary to facts about 
“Gasco” briquets, such as the fact that 
they cost less to use, that they burn 
without a particle of ash, etc. Seattle 
Gas Co. officials feel that the promo- 
tion, as measured by results to date, 
will have a most salutary effect on its 
tonnage sales for the 1938-39 season. 


“How can they carry around an actual 
fire?” When suspense was at its height 
there came this answer. 
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¢fach Dot Represents 50 Copies of 
Branham-Represented Newspapers. 


Offices of 
The Branham Company 


Want to Meet a Million Families Who 
Spend a BILLION DOLLARS a Year? 


They want everything under the sun—they buy dozens of trainloads 
of goods every year—they spend a billion dollars a year. Meet these 
1,079,769 families who read the 21 Branham-represented newspapers. 
Meet them any day of the week—spread your goods before their eyes 
invite them to buy. 

“Reorders are already coming in” writes an advertiser whose cam- 
paign just started. Another—one of the biggest—-has released jumbo 


schedules because his sales records more than justified the increase. 


THE NATION’S NO. f SALES OPPORTUNITY 

Leading all other sections of the country in sales recovery, as proven 
by the 1933 and 1935 U. S. Business Census——advertiser after advertiser 
is beaming at sales results in this area. Oil, cotton, tobacco, textiles, lum- 
bering and manufacturing lead the grand parade of bustling activity .. . 
Ask a Branham man for uniform, accurate, authentic “guide books” to 
our 21 markets. They provide the key to the marketing machinery avail- 
able for the distribution of your goods. The Nation’s No. | sales 


opportunity—when shalk a Branham man come to tell you about it? 


THE 


Chicago , New York 
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Branham “Guide Books” 
Answer Questions 
Like These-— 


Who are the buyers in the drug and 
grocery wholesale houses? 


What chain drug and grocery stores 
are in these markets—and where 
are buying headquarters? 


What are the latest figures on retail 
sales—broken down by classifica- 
tions of retail businesses? 

Who are the leading independent 
merchants and what are their ad- 
dresses? 

What are the names of the leading 
brokers? 

How many city and country sales- 
men are employed by local whole- 
salers? 

Is the local water supply hard, soft 
or medium? 

How many stores are there who sell 
my type of merchandise? 


BRANHAM COMPANY 


. Dallas , Atlanta , St. Louis , Detroit , Kansas City , Los Angeles 


. San Francisco 


. Portland , Seattle 
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Shall We Offer a Consumer Premium, 
a Dealer Premium, or Both? 


HERE is more to the use of 
premiums than appears on the 
surface. To the uninitiated a 
premium is simple: It is the 
offer of something to those who will 
make a designated purchase. True, but 
that is only one of its manifestations. 

We not only have premiums to con- 

sumers, but we have premiums to deal- 

ers. Sometimes we have premiums both 
to consumers and to dealers in connec- 
tion with the sale of the same product. 

In considering the use of premiums 
it becomes important to know which 
type of offer to make, and what gov- 
erns the selection. 

The use of consumer premiums is 
indicated in the following cases: 

(1) Where the product is new and 
prompt consumer acceptance 1s 
essential. 

(2) To create new customers for an 
established product. 

(3) To sustain loyalty to a product in 
the face of competitive activity. 

(4) To revive lagging sales. 

(5) To extend the period of purchase 
and use where it tends to be sea- 
sonal. 

New Product—-When a new product 
makes its appearance on the market, 
even if its quality is far superior to any 
other, it avails little until people will 
buy it and come to appreciate that 
quality through use. But when the 
manufacturer offers a premium in con- 
nection with his new product, it is 
taken as his guarantee that the product 
is all that he has claimed for it. 

This is all the more evident where 
the premium is a well known, nation- 
ally advertised article. The known 
quality of the premium is imputed to 
the product. An unknown brand of 
South American corned beef was in- 
troduced into the Metropolitan New 
York area quickly through the offer of 
a meat slicing knife whose make was 
favorably known to 90% of the house- 
wives in that territory. 

New Customers—Even the fact that 
a product has been on the market for 
a number of years does not mean it 
has reached the peak of its possible 
sales. There are always more prospec- 
tive customers than actual ones, and 
the premium offer is frequently de- 
signed to reach those who have not 
been moved to purchase through other 


* This is the fifth of a series of articles 
by Mr. Waggoner. Others appeared in the 
June 15, July 15, August 15 and September 
15 issues of SM. 
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A BEAUTIFUL 
SOUP PLATES 
Coupons from 
TAGON 


SOAP PRODUCTS 


Premiums have long sustained consumer 
loyalty to Octagon soap products despite 
the tremendous advertising barrages of 
competitors. This display, produced by 
Brett Lithographing Co., features the 
actual premiums in the dealers’ windows. 


The type of premium you 
decide upon should be de- 
termined by certain definite 
factors in your current sales 
situation. Here is a short and 
lucid summary of what con- 


stitutes those factors. 


BY 
FRANK H. 
WAGGONER* 


Editor, Premim Practice, and 


Associate Editor, SM 


forms of advertising. This is the ad- 
mitted reason for many of the con- 
sumer premium offers of such concerns 
as Procter & Gamble, General Mills, 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet, and many 
others. Here the product reinforces 
the premium offer because it is well 
known. 

To Sustain Loyalty—There have 
been numerous instances where prémi- 
ums were first offered to consumers 


because of strong competitive activity. 
Sales were in a healthy condition until 
a competitor launched an attack, and 
then the counter attack took the form 
of a premium offer that raised sales to 
so high a level that the position of the 
product could not be successfully as- 
sailed. Offers of that kind were of 
premiums given with certain sized pur- 
chases—the quick action offer as op- 
posed to the coupon type, where receipt 
of the premium was deferred until 
after a series of purchases had been 
made. 

Reviving Sales—Where a concern 
manufactures a line or family of prod- 
ucts it frequently happens that one or 
more items may be allowed to lag or, 
having once attained momentum, it is 
assumed that this momentum will carry 
them on indefinitely. A feeling of 
security in sales volume is a dangerous 
thing. A certain soap product came 
on the market with a premium-induced 
flash like a meteor. It topped them all. 
Then the driving force was withdrawn 
and competitors, seeing it, redoubled 
their promotional efforts until this 
leader lost its position. Momentum 
failed to carry the product on, but 
lately a direct premium offer has en- 
abled it to recover much of its lost 
ground. 

Extend Purchase Season—Seasonal 
buying and use may be largely artificial 
or, if natural, may be changed by the 
application of strong promotional 
effort. August has become the fur buy- 
ing season in that way. In Canada 
more Coca-Cola is used per capita than 
in the vicinity of New York, in the 
Winter time. A few years ago the 
New York Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
made an offer of a $6 electric iron for 
$1.95 to every person buying a 24- 
bottle case of the product, and nearly 
a quarter of a million people responded 
to that offer. It was so effective that 
in succeeding seasons other offers were 
made, but modified by permitting the 
product to be bought in four six-bottle 
handy carry cases instead of the 24- 
bottle case at one time. 

Type of Consumer Offer—The type 
of consumer offer depends on several 
factors. If the product is feeling the 
pressure of a competitive attack, or is 
a recent entrant on the market, some 
form of a direct offer should be made. 
The premium should be given outright 
with a specified purchase, or, if that is 
not possible because of the low profit- 
margin, then with either a combination 
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BELL & HOwELL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY New YORK 


1801-1815 LARCUMONT AVE. ss 
cOR RAVENSWOOO AVE CABLE aDpoREssS 
“sEHOW" 
Guicaco, U.S.A. ae 
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Mr. Raymond w. Welch 
pirector of Advertising 
National Geographic Magazine 
16th & M Streets 
Washington, D- Ce 


Dear Mr. Welch: 


It is significant that, since shortly after the first Filmo 
personal motion picture camera Was made fifteen years &£0» we 
have advertised Filmo equipment consistently in National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. As in previous years, Geographic carries 4 
major portion of our 1938 advertising- 


Families in the upper middle class 4re our best prospects, and 

the evidence that the Geographic circulation is especially rich 

in families of this class proves beyond doubt that this magazine 
carries our story into the right homes. Investigations of mag- 
azine reading habits which we heave made among owners of Bell & 
Howell equipment substantiate this conclusion. National Geographic 
is on the "preferred" list of so many Filmo owners, and reaches 
these owners at such @ relatively low average cost, that its value 
in reaching good Filmo prospects ig obviouse 


Our fifteen years of advertising in Geographic, and of careful 
checking of results, heve proved this magazine to be 4 consist- 
ently dependable producer of low-cost inauiries of better-than- 
average worth. 


Very truly yours 


HOWELL COMPANY 


Sell the First Million First 


NET PAID 
CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 1 
000,000 
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These Forces Foreshadow Next Year’s Sales Opportunities 


Be Strong Recovery momentum established 
over the past 17 weeks — 


2. Government Spending — Federal defi- 
cits which were 50 million dollars in Sep- 
tember, 1938, are scheduled to rise to 
something over 600 million dollars in a 
single month. 


3. Revival of Heavy Industries — in steel, 
automobile and construction. Total con- 


struction is expected to increase by at least 
a billion dollars in 1939. 


4. World Armament Race which is esti- 
mated to aggregate international expendi- 
tures of 25 billion dollars. 


5. Lower Costs —In recent months many 
businesses have reduced expenses. With 
greater volume greater profits are in sight 
restoring incentives to expanding business. 


6.The Resources to Finance Recovery. 
Bank deposits are high, interest rates low 
and FHA and RFC are ready to coop- 


erate. 


Whether this is sound permanent recovery, 
is another question. Here are gigantic 
forces bringing an upsurge in business at 


least for the first half of 1939. 


Will you get your share? 


Tot [9 FG sales 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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~ KEEP UP WITH BUSINESS? 


Budget your 1939 Advertising on the basis 
of Expected Volume...and Start NOW to 
put your Sales Curve where you want it. 


“Expected Volume” as Budget Basis 


A comprehensive survey just released by the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association shows that 
this is the accepted practice of the majority of 


AP © 


64% of companies op- 76% of companies op- : oe a 
erating on mye po erating on a re industrial advertisers. 
centage basis budget percentage basis budg- 
advertising on ‘‘expect- et advertising on ‘‘ex- 

ed volume’’. pected volume’’. 


8 “Pay Reasons 
for Starting Your 1939 Advertising Program NOW 


1. Insure the getting of your share of 1939 5. As business improves, costs will inevitably 
business right at the start. tend to rise. You can cut your future selling 


costs by advertising now. 
2. Stimulate your salesmen to take full ad- 
vantage of increasing business activity. 6. New — and new markets for old prod- 
ucts are being opened up today. 
3. Many long-pending orders for capital hon ; : 
y eP P 7. Advertising now will most quickly reach 


goods will soon be moving. Advertising will ; ’ " 
and influence the new men in your customers 


help to move them . . . your way. :; fal 

P y y and prospects’ organizations. 
4. Next year’s orders are in the making now g Advertising will bring your message to 
— you can beat your competitor who is still _ the influential “inside” men, who are getting 
marking time, by intensifying your advertis- _ harder to see, as production activity increases 
ing effort first. | its pace. 


~ McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO « CLEVELAND + DETROIT - LONDON + PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO ~ ST. LOUIS - WASHINGTON 
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sales or a purchase privilege offer, both 
being self-liquidating. 

If there is no special competitive 
pressure and the product is bought fre- 
quently and the profit-margin permits, 
then the coupon system would be in 
order. But if the profit-margin is low, 
as in the case of bread, the offers 
should be self-liquidating and condi 
tioned upon the return of a small num- 
ber of tokens with the accompanying 
cash. To postpone the receipt of a 
premium very long is to kill interest in 
saving coupons or other tokens. 

Continuity in premium offers is 
highly advisable. There is a mild pro- 
test among housewives over being 
offered a motley assortment of premi- 
ums, no two alike. Premiums coming 
in sets that can be had one at a time, 
or as in the case of silverware, in the 
single service of a knife, fork and tea- 
spoon, are growing in favor. If na- 
tionally advertised articles are used on 
the self-liquidating basis, such offers 
should be limited to a week or two, 
and the same premium not repeated 
within three or four months, so as not 
to disrupt the regular retail market. 
Used for a short time, such offers are 
in effect sampling, and a stimulant to 
retail sales. To make them continuous 
is to hurt the retail market. 


Friedman Mfg. Co., Chicago, increases 
sales to retailers and wins their coopera- 
tion with many valuable premiums 
62 iP em ? 

given as ‘dividends’ to dealers who 
handle and feature Friedman  oleo- 


margarines . . . who give them display 
and support.” Dividend Certificates are 
packed in each case of Friedman products. 
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On over-the-counter delivery of pre- 
miums by dealers some compensation 
should be made for their handling. 
Such returns are several times higher 
than on mail-in offers. Where feasible, 
it is considered good practice to have 
the premium delivered with the pur- 
chase and make an allowance to the 
dealer for handling what mailing 
would cost, including wrapping, pack- 
ing and addressing. Volume is multi- 
plied and with no extra cost. 

The use of dealer premiums is indi- 
cated in the following cases: 

(1) Where there is a disinclination to 
use consumer premiums. 

(2) To stimulate the sale of non-ad- 
vertised brands. 

(3) Where the purchase unit is low 
in price. 

(4) Where the profit-margin is small. 

(5) Where it is desired to have deal- 
ers stock the product more heavily 
than usual. 

(6) To secure greater dealer coopera- 
tion. 

(7) To increase dealer profits so as to 
enhance loyalty to the product. 

(8) To induce dealers to handle other 
items in the line. 

Disinclination to Use Consumer Pre- 
miums—Many concerns that would 
not offer premiums to the consumer, 
offer them to the dealers, relying upon 
them to push the sale of the products. 
Such cost is less than that of a con- 
sumer plan that is not self-liquidating. 


Loyalty to Nameless Products 


Non-Advertised Brands—There are 
many products sold without benefit of 
brand name or advertising to the pub- 
lic. Most of these are bulk sales. As 
it is difficult to create any loyalty to an 
unidentifred product, the manufacturers 
resort to dealer premiums. This prac- 
tice is widely followed in the confec- 
tionery field among the manufacturers 
of bulk candy. The same plan is 
equally available and effective with all 
bulk merchandise. 

Low Purchase Units—Many articles 
sell from one cent to five, and the price 
does not admit of a satisfactory con- 
sumer plan. In such cases the manu- 
facturers prefer to offer premiums to 
the dealers and depend upon their co- 
operation to move the stocks. 

Small  Profit-Margins—On many 
products the margin of profit per retail 
sale is too low to admit of any pre- 
mium allowance for the consumer, and 
in such cases many manufacturers resort 
to dealer premiums for the “push” 
they give rather than the “pull” of the 
impractical consumer premium offer. 
A dealer premium offer may be either 
of a certain article with an order for 
a given number of cases or on the 


coupon basis, where dealer coupons are 
packed in each case. 

Stocking More Heavily—Some mo- 
tives back of dealer premium offers 
disclose real strategy. In most retail 
stores the dealer budgets his capital 
among the different departments or 
classes of goods. In each department 
or class he probably carries one or 
more lines for a few customers who 
prefer them, and sales of which are 
negligible in volume. With any real 
sales effort he could swing these cus- 
tomers to the more popular lines. 
Through a premium offer the dealer 
may be induced to spend so much of 
his appropriation for a best-selling line 
that there would be nothing left for 
the “convenience” lines and but little 
for a possible competitor’s. This plan 
has been successfully worked by some 
of the leading food manufacturers and 
distributors in the country. The cost 
of the premiums was a small price to 
pay for the lion’s share of the store’s 
business. 


Bread vs. Bread ’n’ Jam 


Greater Dealer Cooperation—The 
same mental trait that brings the cus- 
tomer back again and again for pre- 
mium or coupon-carrying products 
operates to set in motion greater sales 
effort on the part of the dealer and the 
clerks where dealer premiums are 
offered. Dealers know that the more 
they sell the more premiums they will 
receive, and where the profit-margin is 
equal to the non-premium products, 
human nature directs the major sales 
effort in the direction of the added ad- 
vantages of the premiums. This co- 
operation takes the form of more 
frequent use of the manufacturer’s 
mats in the dealer’s own local advertis- 
ing copy, in better displays both of the 
product and advertising material, in 
being alert to make every sale possible. 

Increasing Dealer Profits—One of 
the trends in dealer premiums is to use 
items that the dealer can put in stock 
and re-sell. All of the proceeds from 
such sales go to the credit of the 
products and enhance the efforts of 
the dealers to increase sales. Re-usable 
containers are being widely used as 
dealer premiums. Coffee is being 
packed in tight-covered galvanized cans 
that later can be sold for ash cans. 
Crackers are being packed in bulk in 
bread boxes with the purpose of later 
being re-sold. Sets of dishes are being 
packed in clothes hampers—and so all 
down the line. Wrigley is probably 
the largest user of re-salable premiums 
in the country. 


To Induce Handling Other Items— 
Where a manufacturer has a line of 
products and packs dealer coupons or 
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certificates in them, one of the objects 
is to make the dealers realize that if 
they will stock the other items in the 
line they will receive more premiums. 
A number of prominent concerns fol- 
low this plan most successfully and 
find competitors have a difficult task in 
getting their lines in those stores. 
Both Plans Used—Many concerns 
offering premiums to consumers sup- 
plement them with offers to the deal- 
ers. Colgate is an oustanding example. 


Drive by Screw Maker 
Induces Distributors 


to Use Sales Helps 


(Continued from page 46) 


The portfolio also dealt extensively 
with sales clinics of which many are 
held each year with distributors, their 
salesmen, and customers and prospects, 
if the distributor wishes to include 
them. Clinics are directed and con- 
ducted by Mr. Waldo; Carl F. Meister, 
field sales manager; and Allen sales- 
men. Meetings are informal, and a 
Swedish buffet supper usually tops off 
the evening. 

The Allen story is presented in the 
form of two movies, made by George 
E. Myers, Hartford, Conn. One, in 
use about 60 days, takes its audience 
on a 40-minute tour of the manufac- 
turing plant. To make a unified pre- 
sentation, the film shows a visitor be- 
ing conducted through the plant by a 
company engineer, which keeps the 
theme moving with uninterrupted in- 
terest. 

Another film, on distribution, is 
shown in 15 minutes and is built 
around the portfolio to considerable 
extent, furthering the merchandising 
of its catalog and sales helps. 

Another source of help furnished its 
distributors is the Handikit, a sample 
kit provided without charge to cus- 
tomers for new uses, and to prospects. 
The kit, introduced two years ago, has 
been instrumental in developing new 
uses for Allen products and in adding 
new accounts. 

A time study made recently by 
Allen showed that out of a given num- 
ber of work hours spent by salesmen, 
only 69% were considered productive 
hours. This was determined by a time 
check on each account report, time 
being recorded in quarter hours from 
8 A.M. to 6 P.M. As a result of this 
Allen has hammered at better work 
planning as a means of increasing the 
productive time of its own men. 
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Ad Campaigns 


(Continued from page 21) 


dailies and 5,200 weeklies. It is prob- 
able that the company’s cars will be 
advertised in as large a list of papers. 

Chevrolet announced its ’39 models 
in 6,000 daily and weekly newspapers 
and on 16,000 billboards through 
Campbell-Ewald Agency, Detroit. 

A teaser campaign on 7,500 outdoor 
posters, in newspapers, and on 275 
radio stations preceded the campaign. 

Plymouth Division of Chrysler 
Corp., used 1,200 newspapers for its 
announcement, handled by J. Stirling 


country is being used to dramatize” 
the new models. A magazine list as 
long as your arm supplements; as does 
Major Bowes’ Amateur Hour, via a 
CBS Network. 

Oldsmobile Division of General 
Motors promotes “its 42nd annual 
model in 3,300 dailies and weeklies, 
plus magazines.” D. P. Brother & Co., 
Detroit, is the agency. 

Last year Buick employed 2,200 
newspapers to sell 169,000 cars. It 
climbed from seventh to fourth posi- 
tion among all motor makers. For 
1939, says W. F. Hufstader, gen. s.m., 
newspaper coverage will be expanded 
and a minimum sales goal of 200,000 


Getchell, Detroit. Now “92% of all 


cars has been set. 
the daily newspaper circulation in the 


Inc., N. Y., is the agency. 


Arthur Kudner, 


TODAY’S BUSINESS 


To get today’s business today demands an inspired sales 
force; organized to attack; trained to present; determined to 
convince; coached for victory. 


You can’t do much with soft words today. 


There’s dynamite that blasts the way to bigger business in 
the famous Borden & Busse talking picture “HOW TO MAKE 
A SALES PRESENTATION STAY PRESENTED.” This master- 
piece of modern scientific salesmanship will instruct and 
arouse your salesmen. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE offers you this great sales 
epic on a rental basis. This vital, living analysis of human 
habits, this critical dissecting of the buyer’s mind, has been 
used by 541 industrials, clubs and service corporations; 79 of 
them are world leaders. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE has distributing stations 
covering the country. You can secure this film from your 
nearest station. And YOUR EXECUTIVES CAN HAVE A PRE- 
VIEW WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION. This film has never 
failed to win the sincere appreciation of every Sales Manager 
who has used it. Repeated use shows that it pays its way with 
a profit to the sponsor. 


Loyalty to your house and fairness to your salesmen urge 
you to see this picture. 


f MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE also offers \ 
you on a moderate rental basis: Elmer 
Wheeler’s “Word Magic’; Borden & Busse’s 
“How to Win a Sales Argument’; “How to 
Remember Names and Faces’; Benjamin 
Franklin Bills’ ‘Persuasion Makes the World 
Go ’Round.” These talking sales pictures 
have helped thousands of sales people in 
all branches of business, from executives to 
q store clerks, to get more business. 


Details will be sent on request. y, 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
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INITIATION 
CEREMONIES 


1 DONOT OPEN UNTIL END OF CONTEST! 


By determined sales effort, any 
salesman may win the right to 
membership in Beata Quota 
Fraternity. BUT—and here's the 
rubl—if he does not exceed his 
quota, then he must be initiated 
by his more fortunate brethren 


who did exceed their quotas. 


The results are astounding to 
The Fraternity 
will be happy to tell you about 


sales managers. 


the results others have achieved. 
It also invites you to submit the 
name of any salesman on your 
in the 
Fraternity's First Annual Award 
for Distinguished Salesmanship, 


force for consideration 


announced in the October Ist 


issue of Sales Management. 


BEATA 
OUOTA 


FRATERNITY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Advertising Is a Sales 
Tool: Train Your Men 
to Merehandise It 


The life and power of advertising should be far greater than those 


of the media in which it appears. Here are concrete, easily adapt- 


able suggestions on how a salesman may use his firm’s advertising 


in many a tough selling job. 


The second of two articles* 


BY MARSH K. POWERS 


HE salesman who sells his wares 

—or his company’s service — 

direct to the ultimate consumer 

or user, whether the latter is an 
industrial plant, a housewife, a profes- 
sional office, or any other type of 
buyer, needs to look at advertising 
from an angle entirely different from 
that of his fellow whose merchandise 
must pass through the hands of whole- 
salers, retailers, supply houses, manu- 
facturers’ agents or other type of mid- 
dleman. For instance, in direct selling 
to the user, the statistics of a com- 
pany’s advertising are not an influence 
on the prospect—there is no ‘‘merchan- 
dising” to be done. Nevertheless, he, 
too, can make it a directly helpful tool 
and many of the procedures he uses 
effectively are capable of adaptation to 
the saleswork of the man who sells 
only to resellers. 

Do you remember Andy Consumer? 
He was that epigrammatic individual 
who, in the humorous era of Life, acted 
as educational mouthpiece for the pub- 
lication’s advertising department. From 
time to time, for the enlightenment of 
Life’s readers and—over their shoul- 
der—of prospective advertisers, he de- 
livered himself of cogent comments 
such as this— 


“From my standpoint, one good thing 
about advertising is that it costs you adver- 
tisers real money . . . if your goods aren't 
good enough to stand big advertising, you 
don’t last long. 

“When I see an advertiser sticking to ad- 
vertising for years and years, I know that I 
am not the only guy who thinks his stuff 
is good. It’s a sign that thousands or mil- 
lions of other consumers like me have found 
value in the thing that advertisers have to 
sell. 

“Of course, I can’t devote all my time 
to choosing things I use and eat and wear. 
When I see something advertised over and 
over, it shows me other people think well 
of it, too—or the ads wouldn't be there 
long. ; 


* Part 1 of this article appeared in the 
November 1 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


“Advertising saves me time by getting 
lots of other people to help me choose.” 

To executives closely associated with 
advertising policy and preparation 
there is nothing startling in Andy’s re- 
marks. 

What is surprising is that, even to- 
day, so many salesmen of advertised 
merchandise and services make so little 
systematic effort to apply, out in the 
field, and to their own profit, the sales 
power inherent in the Other Fellow’s 
respect for long-continued advertising. 
They let it work for them “‘at a dis- 
tance,” so to speak, but neglect to make 
it a daily sales tool in their interviews. 
Even more surprising is the fact that 
any managements condone this neglect. 

A new firm, operating on shoe- 
string capital, can finance the produc- 
tion of a printed folder. A fly-by- 
night outfit, seeking only to get rich 
quick, can distribute handbills and let- 
ters. Continued publication advertis- 
ing, whether in nationally circulated 
magazines, in trade, technical or busi- 
ness papers, in a list of newspapers, or 
the continued use of radio or outdoor 
display is quite a different matter. To 
be justified (not to mention being 
financed), it must be based on continu- 
ing sales volume in which, ordinarily, 
repeat orders must play a major part. 

Purchasers of merchandise, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, realize that 
continued advertising is safe evidence 
of continuing sales volume. The sales- 
man who represents a company which 
has an extended background of adver- 
tising is, therefore, simply letting a val- 
uable sales tool lie idle if he fails to 
develop a subtle but effective way of 
weaving the fact into his sales presen- 
tation. 

For a concrete example, take the 
common problem of the buyer who de- 
lights in putting salesmen on the de- 
fensive by the abrupt greeting, “I 
never heard of your company.” 
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The proper reply, for the salesman 
whose wares are aggressively adver- 
tised, is simple in the extreme. “What! 
You don’t know my company? Why, 
Mr. Blank, I’m sure you must have 
heard of it. Surely you’ve noticed our 
advertising in - ” (here he re- 
cites the names of whatever publica- 
tions used by his company he believes 
Mr. Blank may read). 

This stratagem deftly puts the shoe 
on the other foot. Tactfully, without 
risking offense, it suggests that the 
prospect, rather than the salesman’s 
company, is at fault for the lack of 
knowledge. Often it short-cuts all 
need for a time-consuming dissertation 
on the company’s history and standing, 
enabling the salesman to settle down 
immediately to the discussion of the 
specific item which he is trying to sell. 
On such occasions he should be pre- 
pared to support his assertion imme- 
diately by exhibiting a current example 
of his company’s advertising. This can 
be in the form of a proofsheet, but 
an actual insertion in a publication is 
preferable, particularly if the prospect 
is of the stubborn show-me type. 


Door-Opener Par Excellence 


Many years ago, if my memory 
serves correctly, the first house-to-house 
sales organization to be backed by 
large-scale national advertising built its 
approach on the same basic idea. Its 
salesmen were equipped with copies of 
the latest magazine carrying the com- 
pany’s advertisement. As soon as the 
mistress of the home appeared at the 
door, the salesman was instructed to 
display the magazine, opened at the 
company’s page, and offer it to his 
prospect. If-my memory further serves 
correctly this stratagem proved an open 
sesame into hundreds of thousands of 
homes which had never before opened 
the door to what were then regarded as 
“peddlers.’’ My understanding is that 
it continued to be efficacious until a 
horde of handsome youths and some- 
what doddering old men (both intent 
on earning college scholarships) began 
to practice a similar approach. Even 
at that I believe there is still potency 
in the stratagem, provided only that it 
is not employed at residences in sec- 
tions which have been besieged by sub- 
scription salesmen. 

As a matter of fact, because the 
direct-to-user salesman has no “mer- 
chandising of advertising’ to accom- 
plish, he finds the greatest part of his 
opportunities to make personal use of 
his company’s advertising are tied up 
to actual examples, in publications, or 
to his ever-useful supply of proofs. 

Just as in the case of salesmen sell- 
ing through distributors, he finds his 
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stronger claims and assertions better 
received when supported by the force 
of the printed word over his company’s 
signature. He cannot be suspected of 
personal overstatement if the claim he 
makes has been previously published in 
company signed statements before 
thousands — or millions — of readers 
with the tacit or expressed approval of 
a third party, the publisher. 

Another place where a sales argu- 
ment in printed form can prove more 
effective than the spoken word is in the 
case of certain dramatic sales appeals. 

Because most American salesmen are 
of Anglo-Saxon descent, emotional, 
“heart-throb” appeals to ambition, fear 
and sentiment, are a type of sales argu- 
ment they hesitate to stress to full ad- 
vantage for fear that they will appear 


ridiculous in the process. Often, how- 
ever, these sales appeals are both the 
most logical and the most potent sales 
producers. If they have been skillfully 
transferred to paper, in printed adver- 
tising, the most self-conscious salesman 
can feel no embarrassment in placing 
the printed message in his prospect's 
hands, guiding him through the text 
and then building his own, less the- 
atrical presentation on the favorable 
foundation thus established. 

In lines in which composition is ab- 
normally severe or where all merchan- 
dise is, of necessity, of a closely stand- 
ardized character, some _ individual 
companies seek distinction through 
sales plans which stress their advisory 
and cooperative services, rather than the 
merchandise itself. This, also, is a dif- 


S MERCHANDISING ES TAF FS 


TO BOLSTER YOUR RADIO MESSAGE / 


“eo 


HERE’S MERCHANDISING SUPPORT 
ONLY TSN CAN PROVIDE! 


Advertisers on the Texas State Network 
get more than the matchless coverage 
of TSN's 23 primary listening areas, 
which blanket 22 of the most important 
markets in rich and responsive Texas. 
Each station of the Texas State Network 
maintains a complete merchandising 
staff to cooperate with sponsors in the 
field work that helps advertising suc- 
ceed. 

The many services offered by these 23 
TSN merchandising staffs are available 


to TSN advertisers. In this way an 


advertiser can secure expert help in 
merchandising his program in almost 
every important market in the state. 


Alfiliated with Mutual Broadcasting System 


KFJZ and KTAT... KCMC .. . Texarkana 


Fort Worth KFRO .. .. Longview 
WER. + 2 oe Delles =ZGKB...... Tyler 
KXYZ ... . Houston KAND . . . Corsicana 
KABC . . San Antonio 
KGNC .... Amarillo WACO a 
KFYO ... . Lubbock : " 
KBST Big Spring BROW ..... Austin 
KGKL . . San Angelo KRIC ... . Beaumont 
GROG... Abilene KLUF ... . Galveston 
re Paris KRIS . Corpus Christi 
GG wccccecs KRGV ... . Weslaco 
Sherman Denison (Rio Grande Valley) 


Ask for Complete Information 


Texas State Network, Inc. 


Elliott Roosevelt, President 


Neal Barrett, Executive Vice-President 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Represented by INTERNATIONAL RADIO SALES, INC., New York, Chicago, Detroit and Los Angeles 
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‘s In which a $225,000,000 grab 
| at America’s pocketbook 
is turned, 
right before your eyes, 
: into a Great Object Lesson 
for all executives 
with goods fo sell .. . read on! 


1. To begin with, the Pink Bollworm’s somewhat sissy 
name belongs to a very un-sissy bug, whose appetite and 
will-to-live make the plain, old-fashioned boll weevil seem 
just silly. If the pink ’un ever does to U.S. cotton what 
it does to cotton some places, it will cost us just about 
$225,000,000 a year. \t/ 


2. In the second place, Texas cotton is the most valuable 
crop grown in a single political subdivision anywhere in the 
world ... running nearly as much as the total production 
of the gold, silver, lead, zinc, and copper mines of the U. S. 
(Thanks, World Almanac!) 
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3- So...when the Pink Bollworm comes hell’s-a-roaring on 
the wind over the border from Mexico and starts eating his 
way into Texas... you’ve got a villain of the first magnitude. 


4. But there’s always a hero, and this time it’s on page 14 
of a certain magazine last August. (You'll have to guess 
which magazine, because we gotta have some mystery to 
this.) It’s an article called “The Pink Peril” that’s a guide 
to all that’s known about how to tell Pink Bollworms 
“scram” and make it stick. 
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8. But this time there’s nothing curious about it, for 
Country Gentleman is always doing things like this .. . 
and has, in fact never yet failed to get action for any idea 
or cause sponsored by its pages! 


5. In no time at all, this article got around from hand to 
hand and mouth to ear at bollworm rallies . . . until the 
Department of Agriculture’s head bollworm man was 
heard to say that the Pink Peril article had become the 


local “Bible” on its subject... 


9. Which brings us gracefully around to where the 
Texans’ fight against Pink Bollworm points a moral for 


eA 


10. For power to move people means power to move 
goods. And it’s plain as the teeth in a Bollworm’s head 
that when a magazine reaches some 2 million big-buying 
families not otherwise too well reached . . . and reaches 
them with as much help per issue and as much influence 
per lifetime as this one does... 


@. And until every time two or more Texans got to dis- 
agreeing on the bollworm subject, it was an almost sure bet 
that at least one of them would yank August Country 
Gentleman (Oops! There goes our mystery.) out of his 
pocket to prove just what was what. 


ill 


| 


| 


11. Then... that magazine just naturally gives you more 
for your money than below cream-line selling in the big 


and over-sold cities. 


7. Now... for a big national magazine to become the 
wheelhorse of a big and serious local movement may 


seem curious... 


Country GENTLEMAN 
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ittsburgh has long been 
proud of its William Penn 
Hotel —but wait till you see 
what half-a-million dollars in 
remodeling and improve- 
ments have accomplished! 

You'll find new guest rooms 
all refurnished and redeco- 
rated in the most attractive 
fashion. New restaurants, too. 
And the back-stage improve- 
ments you never see—but 
sense in the even swifter, 
smoother service—make it 
possible for the William Penn 
to give you more for your 
money than ever before. 


ROOMS 


with bath and circu- 


1600 


lating ice water 


cae eee $3.50 


HOTEL 


WILLIAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH 
GERALD P. O'NEILL 
General Manager 
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ficult topic for a salesman to handle if 
he is compelled to announce himself 
as an expert and thereby risk the criti- 
cism of overestimating his ability. A 
proof of an advertisement carrying 


that message to a prospect avoids this 


| 


| 


| stumbling-block. It shows that the 
entire sales force has been trained to 
render similar service and that the 
salesman, in claiming to be an expert, 
is simply carrying out justifiable in- 
jancnene from headquarters, 
Salesmen for companies employing 
x sales plan find that they are often 
able to secure interviews which would 
otherwise be denied them if, in send- 
ing in a business card to a prospect, 
they clip to it a proof of an advertise- 
ment which explains this service fea- 
ture. The printed statement establishes 
in the prospect’s mind that the sales- 
man has something more than merely 
a desire for an order to qualify him 
for requesting an interview, and the 


interview, if granted, starts out more 


auspiciously than a mere routine call. 
This card-plus-proof approach has 
other uses. It is available for the sales- 
man who has with him an advertise- 
ment containing some element to make 
it of particular interest to his imme- 
diate prospect, such as the story of an 
installation in a competitor's plant or 
of a non-competitive but local installa- 
tion. Some salesmen, however, believe 
such an advertisement is more effec- 
tively used as a reminder after a call— 
either left with the prospect at the close 


of the interview, or used as the excuse 
for a follow-up letter. 


Effective Flattery 


Some years ago a manufacturer in- 


| augurated an advertising program con- 
_sisting wholly of performance stories 


of his product secured from customers. 
One salesman cooperated so ener- 
getically with the advertising depart- 
ment in collecting these stories that his 
territory threatened to monopolize all 
of his company’s publication space. 
The reason for his industry came to 
light when he insisted on being given 
an extra supply of preprints of each 
advertisement based on one of his re- 
ports. Each time such an insertion was 
ready to appear he would hurry out to 
the featured customer's plant and ask 
permission to mount a proof on every 
available bulletin board in both office 
and factory. The request was almost 
never denied. Usually it was approved 
with enthusiasm and, in such cases, 
always reacted to establish him more 
firmly in his customer’s good graces. 
Always a difficult prospect is the 
man who, in an interview, keeps his 
eyes and his attention centered on the 
papers on his desk or table. Experi- 


enced salesmen know the value of plac- 
ing something in his hands to hold 
his thoughts on the subject of the sales 
presentation. In my own sales work 
I have found it highly efficacious to 
have available some large piece of 
printed matter, a double page proof, 
a large portfolio or a broadside, which 
I can open to full width and spread 
out over the distracting documents. Of 
course, in practicing these tactics, it is 
important not to disturb the covered 
papers and also, for the next few min- 
utes at least, to “talk from the proof,” 
so that the purpose of the procedure 
will not be so obvious as to defeat its 
success. 


Strength for a Sales Barrage 


A variation of this is regularly em- 
ployed by a veteran machinery sales- 
man whose company advertises in a 
considerable list of trade and technical 
journals, Early in each interview he 
takes mental note of whatever publica- 
tions are visible in his prospect's office. 
If he sees one in which his company is 
advertising, he either uses it for the 
purpose described in the previous para- 
graph or else, late in the interview, 
makes an opportunity to open the mag- 
azine to his company’s insertion. In 
doing the latter he accomplishes two 
results—he emphasizes that his com- 
pany is a large scale advertiser, and, 
at the same time leaves in his prospect's 
mind a convenient place where his 
company’s address can be found. 

Watching for opportunities to put 
advertising directly to work led another 
machinery salesman to uncover a place 
where prospects are actually grateful to 
have his company’s advertisements to 
read, 

This man’s sales are largely to suc- 
cessful bidders on public construction 
jobs. He has long made it a rule to 
attend every contract letting which he 
can reach, in order to be on the spot 
at that moment when one contractor— 
the successful bidder—will be put in a 
buying mood. In recent years he has 
made it a point to reach the meeting 
room sufficiently ahead of time to place 
advertisements and folders in front of 
each place at the table where the com- 
reap bidders will sit to hear the 

ids read. He carefully selects proofs 
which illustrate his product at work on 
jobs similar to the one on which the 
contractors have entered their bids. He 
reports that, almost without exception, 
his prospects fill in their waiting time 
by reading and absorbing his com- 
pany’s sales arguments. 

Somewhat comparable to this is the 
procedure followed by many salesmen 
whose bids or proposals must be made 
in formal, printed or typewritten form. 
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At the back of the binder, following 
the required specification sheets, etc., 
they insert punched reprints of selected 
advertisements showing installations of 
their product in use in the prospect’s 
particular industry. They figure that 
the slight extra effort involved is more 
than repaid by the fact that, if a com- 
mittee meeting is called to consider 
theirs and competing bids, their pro- 
posals are accompanied by performance 
stories which carry users’ testimonials. 

Once a salesman begins to concen- 
trate on the question of how he can 
squeeze extra dollars of value for him- 
self from his company’s advertising in- 
vestment, interesting and sometimes 
amusing opportunities begin to come to 
light. In the latter class is the manner 
in which one salesman has found a way 
to make hay even during the idle time 
he spends in reception lobbies. 

His ‘“‘raw material” is the array of 
magazines spread out for waiting 
callers—but he doesn’t read them. 

Instead he busies himself in select- 
ing those in which his company’s ad- 
vertising is appearing. Thick mag- 
azines he “breaks” at his company’s 
page, so that thereafter they will auto- 
matically open at that spot. In less 
bulky magazines he turns down the 
corner of the page of his company’s 
insertion. Then, for his climax, he 
leaves one magazine “carelessly open” 
. . « but always with his company’s 
advertisement face up. In places of 
business where it is the usual custom 
for the person called upon to meet the 
caller in the lobby, this industrious 
salesman is often rewarded by seeing 
members of prospect organizations, 
spurred by normal, human curiosity, 
pick up the featured publication and 
give his advertisement a quick reading. 


Make Your Own Adaptations 


Obviously no short discussion can 
treat the subject so exhaustively that 
any salesman will be told all the ways 
in which he can capitalize his com- 
pany’s advertising. Products, markets 
and sales methods vary too widely to 
make that possible. Procedures profit- 
able in one field may require complete 
modification to be of use elsewhere. 

Such adaptation is the task which 
each salesman must tackle on his own 
account, fitting the methods he adopts 
to his own personality and to the con- 
ditions of his work. On the other 
hand, sufficient similarity exists be- 
tween all types of selling so that it is 
not impossible that every suggestion fc- 
ported here contains the germ of a 
workable idea for any line of sales 
work — provided, of course, that the 
salesman’s product or service is con- 
sistently and adequately advertised. 
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Marketing Flashes 


(Continued from page 26) 


Such secondary uses are small 
change, compared to the market for 
nylon hosiery. With “extreme sheer- 
ness, high elasticity, high strength, and 
improved resistance to runs,” as is 
claimed, nylon stockings should put a 
big crimp in Japanese silk. A few 
months ago feminine boycotters of 
Japanese silk changed to lisle hosiery, 
but lisle bagged at the knees, looked 
tacky. Leg appeal won over moral 
indignation. “Buy American” can go 
to town in nylon. 

Woven dress goods, velvets, knitted 
and woven underwear, too, are outlets 
for nylon, ‘‘a polyamide having a pro- 
tein-like structure.” Its dyeing pre- 
sents no particular difficulties. 

Construction of an $8,000,000 plant 
at Seaford, Del., for production of ny- 
lon textile yarn will be started by du 
Pont in December. When completed 
it will give employment to 1,000 
people. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
a subsidiary of Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp., also has a synthetic yarn 
for hosiery. It is called “vinyon” and 
is said to be a synthetic resin prod- 
uct, competing with nylon. 


To Newspapers Who 
Have “Sick” Linage 
Classifications 


A newspaper man with such achievement 
records as the following examples during 
the last ten years, is available: 


1. One paper (a bad third) had no 
business from 5 leading department stores. 
Within six months he secured contracts 
ranging from 20,000 to 30,000 inches from 
every store, and led the competing papers 
by 4 to 1 and held it. 


2. Another paper needed help on 5 
department stores and 5 chain food stores. 
In 9 months this man had jumped the 
placements of these accounts from 20 to 
40%. 

3. For a third paper he jumped its 
chain store business from a poor third to 
a dominant top position 

4. For a group of papers he increased 
chain store business an average of 63% 
the lowest increase being 28%, the highest 
114%. 

This man is in the early thirties, college 
educated, married, and willing to locate 
anywhere in. the country if the opportunity 
is good. Introductions will be arranged by: 


Puiip Sauissury, General Manager, 


SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


a 
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Where is your 1939 business com- 
ing from? Mostly, from the same 
people. The backbone of next 
year’s business comes from old 
customers. Show appreciation for 
their loyalty with a lasting Holiday 


BROWN & 


HISURATIGE 


MUISSION LEATHER 


Remembrance. Mission Leather is 
a man’s gift. 

“Thank You” are the two most im- 
portant words in business. Say 
them this year with Mission 
Leather. 


BIGELOW 


Remembrance Advertising 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


S$ A INT 


PAUL. 


MINNESOTA 


Sales offices in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Detroit. 
Los Angeles, Kansas City, Buffalo, Atlanta, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Dallas, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Seattle, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Denver, 
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New England Coke Finds Coal 
Dealers Hungry for Sales Training 


Systematic education of coal retailers and their salespeople 


builds volume, stimulates confidence and initiative. 


66 HE greatest thing we have 
ever done to help our dealers.” 

Such is the appraisal by the 

New England Coke Co. of the 

sales training plan sponsored by them 
for its nearly 700 retail fuel dealers. 
The New England Coke Co. oper- 
ates the. world’s largest domestic coke 
plant and is the world’s largest dis- 
tributor of domestic coke, its territory 
covering New England with the excep- 


Sore) ) | Al S 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 


1 WALL STREET 

233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 

80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 


Successful Executive, 
Now Employed, Wants 


to Come East 


No “job hunter” is this seasoned and suc- 
cessful sales executive. Right now he is 
doing an exceptionally fine job as the na- 
tional sales manager for a big company in 
the Middle West, but he has good reasons 
for making a change, and prefers the East 
. « . | know this man. He has an unusually 
fine record that covers 18 years as an execu- 
tive. He is a good salesman; he has the 
knack of making good salesmen out of 
others. He has a pleasing but decisive per- 
sonality; he can adjust himself quickly to 
new problems and situations. He has a 
wide personal following among distributors 
and jobbers in the East, Middle West and 
South. Other facts: married, Christian, 
vigorous, healthy, young middle-aged. 
Prefers a connection where real earnings 
will come through combination of fair 
salary, and bonuses or commissions based 
on what he produces. 


Introductions will be arranged by 


PHILIP SALISBURY 


Executive Editor 
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420 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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tion of Connecticut. Approximately 
90% of its total domestic coke sales 
are made through dealers. 

Dealers are carefully selected both 
for business integrity and for proper 
equipment, the latter requirements in- 
cluding a yard, siding and_ scales. 
Dealers without equipment, who usu- 
ally buy in smaller quantities, are sold 
to by equipped dealers so that the com- 
pany reaches about 650 smaller dealers 
who are able to make some coke sales 
in conjunction with their businesses. 

So important is the company’s sales 
training activity that New England 
Coke has in charge a training director 
operating a special department under 
the wholesale division, his duty being 
to make arrangements for schools, to 
supervise classroom operation, and to 
keep the course of study timely. 

Classes are organized only by whole- 
sale merchandise men who also call 
on fuel dealers, make sales, work with 
dealers on all problems and who are 
really sales managers of their respec- 
tive territories. As soon as 25 or 30 
men are booked, the school is started, 
arrangements, of course, being antici- 
pated according to number of enroll- 
ments received. 


Builds Salesman Morale 


Schools are conducted in various 
cities from which enrollment is 
secured, classes being held in Low- 
ell, Lawrence, Manchester, Worcester, 
Springfield, Brockton and other New 
England cities. As many as six schools 
may be going at one time, which indi- 
cates their importance in the company’s 
plans. 

When a school is to be staged, the 
company hires a hall, and moves in 
with equipment—blackboard, illustra- 
tive materials, books, paper and pen- 
cils, and all other necessities. Each 
school is conducted for a three-hour 
period one evening each week, and at- 
tendance is made up of dealer salesmen 
and dealers themselves. Those doing 
satisfactory work are at the close of 
school awarded diplomas. 

Subjects include the complete range 
of salesmanship, making use of lec- 
tures, discussions and illustrative mate- 
rials. One major result of the plan 
has been to give the dealer salesmen 


more confidence in their ability, its 
psychological effect thus benefiting the 
entire selling organization. 

In addition to these schools, the 
company operates a research school, a 
one-week period of intensive study at 
the company’s coke plant where dealers 
and their sales representatives are in- 
structed on the manufacture and use 
of coke—its combustion features, its 
operation under different conditions 
and similar facts bearing on the me- 
chanics of the product. This has given 
salesmen a fuller understanding of the 
product they are selling, providing 
them with better sales ammunition, and 
thus enabled them to meet the various 
arguments presented by prospects. 

Other dealer helps include: 

An advisory service assisting the 
dealer on problems of all kinds; 

Organizing and improving a dealer's 
sales department and laying out terri- 
tories for efficient coverage; 

Cooperative newspaper advertising; 

Cooperative local radio advertising; 

Furnishing a variety of printed 
pieces including among others a 
“Thank You” card to be mailed to all 
new customers; a doorknob card to be 
left when the salesman finds the pros- 
pect not at home; and a special circu- 
lar on the company’s Guaranteed Heat- 
ing Plan whereby coke customers are 
given a price guarantee for their Win- 
ter’s coke supply; 

Publishing a house organ for dealers 
to impart inspiration and information ; 

Furnishing handy helps for leaders 
and extra sales—shovels, pokers, ash 
pails, ash sprays; 

Furnishing a weekly bulletin to the 
entire sales organization giving news 
of latest company activities ; 

Furnishing two movie films, one 
taken in the mines and the other taken 
at the company’s coke plant, for show- 
ing at lodges, clubs and associations of 
all kinds, this movie schedule being 
arranged through dealers by New Eng- 
land Coke Co. wholesale merchandise 
men. 
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Glorified Prospect: When the Mills Nov- 
elty Co., of Chicago, compiled a list of 
some 5,000 prospects recently it didn’t 
merely send the names to salesmen. In- 
stead it filled them in on a neatly 
printed card, in two colors, which added 
that little something extra that pushed 
the salesmen into motion. The sales re- 
sults were reported as “exceptional.” 
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Yes, the entertainment PANICKED them! 
But who listened to the announcer? 


Every radio advertiser hungers for a tip-top 
show—one that (in the language of the theatre) 
will lay ’em in the aisles, wow ’em, panic ’em. 


We recommend the Wells-Welles opus. It 
panics them, and how! 


But bear in mind that the announcer told the 
audience four separate times, and in several 
different ways, that it was all entertainment, not 
to be taken seriously. 


Who listened to him? 


Who listens to what your announcer tells 
them about your productr 


Which part of your program do they take 
seriously—the entertainment or the sales talk? 


Maybe the scientists on Mars can answer 
these questions. Here’s one you may be able to 
answer for yourself. 


Orson Welles makes money out of show 
business. 


Do your 


The Washington Post 


WASHINGTON’S HOME NEWSPAPER 


Interested in selling merchandise in America’s Best Market? The Washington 
Post takes your selling message to Washington’s best customers. 


Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co. 
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Pacific Coast Agencies 
Elect Pitts Chairman 

The Pacific Council of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, meeting 
recently for their annual convention in Del 
Monte, Calif., elected Edmund M. Pitts, 
account executive, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
as chairman of the group to succeed David 
M. Botsford, president, Botsford, Constan- 
tine & Gardner, Portland, Ore. 

At the same time a new board of gover- 
nors was selected and includes, in addition 
to Mr. Pitts and Mr. Botsford, Hunter H. 
Vinton, space buyer, Gerber & Crossley, 
Inc., Portland, secretary and treasurer of 
the Council; William H. Horsley, nresi- 
dent, Izzard Co., Seattle; and August J. 
Bruhn, manager, McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
San Francisco office. 

Delegates at the convention heard John 
Benson, president of the Four A’s, praise 
the Wheeler-Lea Bill and its beneficial 
effect on correcting copy evils which, in 
being practiced by a minority of advertisers, 


This picture explodes once and 
for all, the theory that the lower 
income groups buy more be- 
cause there are more of them. 
If you don’t follow our reason- 
ing, we won’t blame you, but 
will send the key to the mystery, 
‘“‘How to Sift the Wheat from 
the Chaff,’ if you address True 
Story Magazine, 1610 Chanin 
Building, New York City. 


have given the public the idea that such 
copy is a general practice among all adver- 
tisers. 

Other speakers on the convention pro- 
gram included Thomas H. Beck, president, 
Crowell Publishing Co., who defended ad- 
vertising as a means of providing more 
employment and producing better products 
at lower cost to the consumer, and attacked 
“consumer bulletins” issued by anti-adver- 
tising organizations; George B. Parker, 
editor-in-chief, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
who told the group that advertising ‘can 
see us out of our present business difficul- 
ties’; Allen L. Billingsley, president, Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, Cleveland, who advised 
agencies to practice a little public relations 
and promotion for themselves as well as for 
their clients; and L. M. Clark, president, 
L. M. Clark, Inc. 


Capital Spieler 


The question of what radio announcers 
in Washington have the sort of voices that 
could “sell horses in Detroit” has been 
settled for another year. Henry J. Kaufman 
Advertising Agency, Washington, conducted 
its fourth annual commercial radio an- 
nouncers’ contest recently and found that 
the Capital’s best commercial spieler, from 
the standpoint of “sincerity, diction and 
effectiveness” is Charles Daly of the staff 
of CBS station WJSV. 

Runner-up and winner of second place 
honors was another CBS man, Warren 
Sweeney, while two announcers, James Mc- 
Grath, WRC-WMAL, and Frank Blair, 
WOL, tied for third place. 

Mr. Daly and his station were rewarded 
with a sliver trophy, presented by Mr. Kauf- 


man, president of the agency, at a Victory 
Breakfast and inscribed with the names of 
all first place winners since the annual con- 
test was inaugurated in 1935. NBC and 
W4JSV carried a 15-minute broadcast of the 
affair, 

Judging the contest were Claude H. 
Woodward, of the Washington Board of 
Trade; Willard Yeager, head of the public 
speaking department, George Washington 
University; E. H. Rietzke, president, Capital 
Radio Engineering Institute; Miss Alice 
Keith, National Academy of Broadcasting; 
E. W. Bond, Bliss Electrical School; F. 
Gaith Taylor, Broadcasting magazine; Kath- 
erine Smith, radio editor, Washington 
News; C. F. Moore, Washington Post; 
Bernard Harrison, Times-Herald and Chris 
Mathisen, Evening Star. 


Agency Notes 


Merger of the San Francisco advertising 
agency business of Howard E. Williams 
with Erwin, Wasey & Co. of the Pacific 
Coast has been announced by the latter 
agency. Mr. Williams becomes a vice- 
president of Erwin, Wasey. 


Account Appointments 


To: Sherman K. Ellis, New York, the 
account of Piel Bros., Brooklyn brewers. 
: . Ruthrauff & Ryan, the French Lick 
Springs Hotel Co. account, to handle adver- 
tising and promotion of the hotel and of 
Pluto Water. . . Badger & Browning, 
Boston, the account of Deerfoot Farms Co., 
to take charge of a newspaper campaign on 
Deerfoot Farms Special Milk and a New 
England radio program and New Yorker 
campaign on the company’s sausage and 
bacon. 

To: Federal Advertising Agency, New 
York; Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
same city; United Service Advertising, 
Newark; and Charles Dallas Reach Co., 
Newark, the accounts of the four different 
state activities of the New Jersey Council. 
Federal will handle recreational promotion; 
BSFD, agricultural promotion; United, real 
estate activities, and Reach, industrial activi- 
ties. 

To: D’Evelyn & Wadsworth, San Fran- 
cisco, the accounts of Judson-Pacific Co., 
and Pacific Wood Tank Corp., both of San 
Francisco, and the account of the American 
Forge Co., Berkeley. . . Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, the Venezuela Grand Na- 


Victory: To CBS-WJSV announcer Charles Daly, Henry J. Kaufman, president of the 
Washington advertising agency that bears his name, presents a silver trophy for the 
best commercial radio voice in the capital. 
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tional Fair account, to advertise in consumer 
and trade magazines the commercial oppor- 
tunities for American manufactured prod- 
ucts in Venezuela through participation in 
the Fair. 

To: Alley & Richards, Boston, the ac- 
count of William L. Gilbert Clock Corp., 
the country’s oldest clock manufacturer. 

. . Frank Presbrey Co., N. Y., the Booth 
Fisheries Corp. account, to handle a cam- 
paign for Tastyloins, a line of fresh frosted 
fish to be distributed through grocery store 
outlets. . . Faraon Jay Moss, Inc., Los 
Angeles, the account of the California 
Cracker Co., to conduct a newspaper and 
outdoor advertising campaign. 


People 


Louis J. F. Moore has resigned as editor 
of American Druggist to join the staff of 
Vanderbie & Rubens, Inc., as manager of 
their New York office. For many years 
associated with the Hearst organization, Mr. 
Moore has been in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising promotion for the American Drug- 
gist, MoTor, and American Architect; sales 
promotion manager of the New York Jour- 
nal and American (now Journal-Ameri- 
can); and assistant general promotion 
manager of Hearst Newspapers. Before 
going to the Hearst organization he was 
sales manager of Industrial Press, publishers 
of Machinery and other technical journals. 


Louis J. F. Moore, 
Manager, 
New York Office, 
Vanderbie & 
Rubens. 


Roger Williams Co., Cleveland, has ap- 
pointed Ralph M. Cohen as mid-west rep- 
resentative of the agency. Walter 
McAdams, formerly of Townsend & Town- 
send, has joined the staff of Lee Ringer, 
Advertising, Los Angeles, as account execu- 
tive and head of a new department formed 
to specialize in the pre-evaluation of adver- 
tising. 

William H. Relyea, formerly advertising 
manager, Parker-Kalon Corp., and assistant 
advertising manager, Foxboro Co., is now 
an account executive in charge of industrial 
advertising for Averell Broughton Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York. 


William H. Relyea, 

Account Executive, 

Averell Broughton, 
New York. 


H. K. (Ken) Boice, who resigned last 
month as vice-president in charge of sales 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, has 
joined Benton & Bowles, New York, as 
vice-president. Mr. Boice went into broad- 
casting in 1930 from the advertising agency 
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business where for a number of years he 
had served in copy, contact and executive 
positions. 

Maurice F. Hanson, for the past five years 
an account executive with Benton & Bowles, 
is now associated with the Chicago office 
of J. Walter Thompson. 

R. L. Hurst and Lowry Northrup have 
resigned from the staff of Charles Daniel 
Frey Co., Chicago agency. Mr. Hurst was 
executive vice-president of the agency; Mr. 
Northrup, vice-president and secretary. 

Anderson, Davis and Platte, Inc., New 
York, has appointed Joseph E. Lowes, Jr., 
to the staff. Formerly assistant to the 
treasurer of Time, Inc., Mr. Lowes was for 
a number of years director of advertising 
and publicity for United Aircraft Corp. 

George Bowles has resigned from Ferry- 
Hanly, Kansas City, to form his own 
agency, George Bowles & Associates, same 
city. 

Charles S. O'Donnell, vice-president in 
charge of marketing research of J. M. 


Mathes, Inc., New York, has been elected 
a director of the firm. He joined the 
agency in 1934. . . . L. A. Weaver, Jr., 
who joined Mathes shortly after the estab- 
lishment of the agency, has been apointed 
assistant to the director of the motion pic- 
ture advertising department. 


C. S. O'Donnell 


L. A. Weaver, Jr. 
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In 1906, the manufac- 


turer of an outdoor sports product 
began advertising in Popular Me- 
chanics Magazine. 

In 1938, he is still an advertiser 
in Popular Mechanics. In 1938 he 
has used over four times the space 
used in 1906 and some in color. 
His product is but one of seventy- 
one advertised in the magazine to 
men who hunt, fish, golf, play ten- 
nis or baseball, tour, camp, canoe, 
hike, ski, shoot—orin some other way 
take their pleasures out-of-doors. 

A reader survey showed that 
87% of Popular Mechanics’ read- 
ers engage in sports. 

The records of advertisers show 
that readers of Popular Mechanics 
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71 SPORTS GOODS CAMPAIGNS 
RUN IN POPULAR MECHANICS 
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Magazine buy the sports goods ad- 
vertised in its pages. A fishing 
tackle advertiser gets inquiries for 
just a few cents. A tennis goods 
advertiser, selling direct, says his 
advertising in Popular Mechanics 
brings him a return of 1000%. An 
outboard motor manufacturer re- 
ported 734 consumer and 29 dealer 
inquiries from an advertisement in 
Popular Mechanics. 

If you have a product that ap- 
peals to active, sports-loving men 
—display your wares, show their 
worth in the pages of Popular 
Mechanics. Those pages cost less 
than a seventh of a cent per per- 
son. That's more than a sporting 
chance. It's a buy! 


— 
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YOUR MOST POTENT 
SELLING FORCE 
IN RURAL MARKETS 


07° 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
TWO MILLION CIRCULATION IN 3,000 RURAL COMMUNITIES 
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HERE are several ways to advertise to small 
town and farm families. 

But it’s selling these rural consumers that counts. 
Not that it’s hard to sell them. On the, contrary, 
they're pretty easily sold. Especially in recent years 
since the sustained rise in their incomes has given 
wings to their wants. 

Certainly from the viewpoint of sales prospects 
there’s every reason to advertise to small town and 


farm buyers. 


Cover 3,000 Rural Markets 


There’s one all-powerful, economical medium in 


rural markets. 


That’s the Western Newspaper 
Union group of 3277 local weckly newspapers. 

IXach of these newspapers serves an entire rural 
market. Reaching just about every income-earning 
family in town, every buying family on the farms, 
these 3277 newspapers provide full coverage of 
some 3,000 rural communities. 

To sell your rural markets, these country wecklies 
are by all odds best qualified to do the job. And do 
it well. They are the only source of information 
affecting rural families intimately, deeply. Under- 
standably. For the local country weekly is the only 
medium telling them what they wish most to know 
—news about local folk, local doings. 

An important feature of this intense reader in- 


terest is the assurance that advertising in Western 


310 East 45th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Newspaper Union country weeklies will be seen and 


read. 


Win Support of Rural Dealers 


As for gaining the good-will of rural dealers... 
in no way can you make so plain to these retailers 
that you are lining up their local customers for 


them. A factor that is bound to give added impetus 


to your rural sales. 


Largest Single Unit of 
Rural Circulation 


Western Newspaper Union’s 3277 country week- 
lies are read by two million small town and farm 
families. This largest single unit of rural circulation 
affords coverage of rural markets in every state in 
the Union. 

You can buy all 3277 of these newspapers . . . or 
territorial groups of them. 

There are 30 of these groups, each set up to 


build sales in a definite rural trading area. 


Moderate Cost 


Any thought that the cost of using country 


wecklies is excessive can be forgotten. Western 
Newspaper Union rates are moderate . . . in keep- 


ing with national publication standards. 
Let us suggest how you can sell your rural 
markets—profitably. Write Western Newspaper 


Union. 


210 So. Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO 
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FEATHERS IN THE WIND 7 
Yes, sentle reader, one of these can be a feather in your cap— just that ! 
e@ We've been tossing feathers to the winds for months — Yes, to the winds 
013 


that blow over and around the people _ public opinion to you. The feathers, 
we call them surveys ——- Ross Federal Surveys — made for Sales Management — 
have put the finger on definite trends. @ Just look at their scope: — Advertising 
And Sales Executives Pick Best Test Markets—What The Consumer Thinks Of 
Advertising —Public Relations Index To Ninety Large Corporations — Druggists 
Vote on Brands— Price Maintenance Still Favored by Retailers — and many 
others. @ Individually, these surveys show currents of public reactions. Close 
study of them, collectively, can help clear the air of doubt about your product. 
They will give you, as well, supplementary sales facts and observation checks 
on your retail and wholesale outlets throughout the country. e We will send you 
a complete set of these important surveys at your request. From them, you will 


obtain a clear view of your market trends and probabilities. Write us today. 


"’ = ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 6° BAST 45TH STYREBT,. REY YoRe. HM. ¥. 
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MONTHLY VARIATIONS IN BUSINESS BY STATES 


BASE 100 EQUALS MONTHLY AVERAGE OF BANK DEBITS 
FOR YEARS 1934- 1936 
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Drug Wholesaler Helps Customers 


Cash-in on Fair Trade Laws 


Y helping their dealer customers 
capitalize on the Fair Trade 
laws, Gilman Brothers, Inc., 
75-year-old drug wholesaler, 

Boston, Mass., have successfully bucked 
1938's declining sales trend with in- 
creased business in every month except 
two, ‘some months by gratifying per- 
centages." The impetus given sales by 
current promotion is expected to result 
in long-time—and even greater—in- 
creases. 

“Early in the year,’’ explains M. R. 
Johnson, sales manager, ‘‘we realized 
that we must do something to help 
move our merchandise off the shelves 
of retail drug stores. If this standing 
merchandise could be moved, I was 
willing to take a chance on getting 
new business. Thus we made an ab- 
rupt about-face: Instead of trying to 
induce dealers to buy more stocks we 
directed our efforts toward helping 
them to sell the merchandise they had 
already bought from us. 


“Fair Trade Laws had been put into 
effect and, while large and small stores 
were thus given equal prices, large 
stores still had the advantage of more 
active advertising and merchandising. 
To counter-balance that advantage, this 
company set out to provide its retail 
drug stores with effective advertising 
and promotional material.” 

Gilman's first step in that direction 
was a ‘Fair Trade Poster,” 18 by 22 
inches, listing from 75 to 102 fair 
trade items. The poster is issued 
monthly, with the retailer's own im- 
print, for window and interior display 


LOWEST PRICES IN MASSACHUSETTS 
win | NATIONALLY ADVERT 


ay 


9 2 
Tis ORUG STORE 
PROTECT YOUR HEALTH | 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED BRANDS 


Besides these posters, Gilman’s has sup- 
plied its customers with 200,000 similar 
sticker labels. 
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and for distribution to homes. Within 


one weck after the first poster printing | 


of 85,000 copies, 750 retail drug stores 
were showing it either in windows or 
inside stores. The second poster ran 
to 100,000 copies and current posters 
are running approximately 200,000. 


Posters are distributed to customers’ 
homes by professional distributing or- 
ganizations, by part time workers and 
by mail, one retailer mailing 1,000 
posters each month. Some druggists 
wrap them in outgoing packages and 
some have inserted them in their local 
Sunday newspaper. Aft present 98% 
of Gilman’s retailers are using these 
posters. Gilman services 2,100 stores 
in an area including Maine, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts east of 
Springfield.. 

Both manufacturers and retailers 
have vigorously applauded the activity, 
inasmuch as the stimulus travels from 
retail to wholesale to manufacturer 
sales. While good sellers have sold 


better than ever, it is important to note | 


that very slow sellers have moved from 
shelves they had filled for many 
months. A New Hampshire retailer 
moved stock that had remained with- 
out a sale for more than three months. 

Merchandise is selected to include 
both fast and slow sellers and to feature 
a fairly wide price range, up to nearly 
three dollars. Posters are headed 
“Lowest Prices in Massachusetts” or 
with some similar phrase of shopper- 
appeal and are printed in three differ- 
ent color combinations so that they 
may be used effectively in the same 
locality by competing druggists. An 
important factor in the promotion is 
that Gilman’s is the sole sponsor. No 


manufacturer has been allowed to co- | 
operate, and Mr. Johnson states that 


the poster in succeeding issues will re- 
main exclusively a Gilman service 
without backing from any manufac- 
turer. 

In addition to this merchandising 
assistance, Gilman’s originated and 
copyrighted the slogan, ‘‘Protect Your 
Health—-Buy Your Medicines in Reg- 
istered Drug Stores,” which first ap- 
peared in the form of paper seals, then 
as a permanent decalcomania (of 
which thousands may now be found on 
windows and inside retail drug stores) , 
and finally as a two-inch lapel button 
of which 25,000 were distributed and 


used by more than 80% of the retail | 


drug stores in New England. Requests 
for them came from drug stores from 
Oregon to New Jersey. 


“‘Hooray, I’ve found out how to 
disprove that silly theory that 
the lower income groups buy 
more because there are so many 
of them!”’ 


*How?”’ 


‘‘Stop them from being so many! 


... Divide the population in half! 
...Don’t allow any more families 
in the lower income groups than 
in the upper ones!”’ 


““What’s the ‘half way’ income?” 
“Er... $1160.” 
“You mean that you'll call the 


peak-buying $1160 to $2000 fami- 
lies ‘upper income group’ families?” 


‘‘Well, no. We'll have to call 
them ‘upper half.’ But it sounds 
pretty much the same, anyway r 


(If you want to retain for your- 
self the privilege of disproving 
theories, send for the figures in: 
‘*How to Sift the Wheat from 
the Chaff.’’ Address True Story 
Magazine, Chanin Building, 
New York City (Room 1608). 
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Louisville Woos Country Kin 


A Trade Relations department, something 
brand-new in the manifold activities and 
services of metropolitan newspapers, is an 
established agency of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and Times, and is paying dividends 
in good will after more than a year of suc- 
cessful operation. 

Just what is a Trade Relations depart- 
ment? 

Mark Fthridge, vice-president and general 
manager of the newspapers, defines it as a 
proving ground for community projects 
looking to the full realization of trade po- 
tentialities for Louisville in the surrounding 
area 

The only metropolitan dailies in the Ken 
tucky and Southern Indiana trading area, 
the Courier-Journal (morning and Sunday) 
and the Times (afternoon) believe that 
newspapers, especially those entrusted with 
an involuntary monoply, have an obligation 
to the public beyond the job of giving the 
best possible news service 

Setting themselves to the task of placing 
the newspapers “at the forefront of every 
worthy civic movement and across the path 
of every bad one,” Barry Bingham, pub- 
lisher, and Mr. Ethridge ordered a complete 
survey in August, 1937, of the trade possi- 
bilities of the Kentucky and _ Indiana 
counties constituting the Louisville trade 
terri*”*y. 

With a spendable income estimated by 
SALES MANAGEMENT at more than $1,000,- 
000,000, and more than 3,000,000 of popu- 
lation, the newspapers found this territory 
yielding an unsatisfactory measure of trade 
into Louisville marts, and went about the 
job of finding the answer. 

As the initial step, a first-hand survey 
was made of the trade promotion jobs being 
done in other cities of comparable size. An 
exhaustive report was compiled, and com- 
parisons revealed that Louisville, first 
among all cities of the South and also in 
her population group as a manufacturer. 
ranking high in per capita income and 
wholesale trade, was also holding her own 
with all these cities from the standpoint of 
retail sales originating within the commu- 
nity. But the city was not making a satis- 
factory showing on the basis of intensive 
development of rural retail business, which 
was accounting for little of Louisville's vol- 
ume while leaders in her population group 
gave rural trade credit for from 20 to 40% 
of their retail volume. 

The next step was in the form of definite 
remedial action—the establishment of a 
Trade Relations department, to which was 
assigned the task of working for the solu- 
tion of the problem, with special stress on 
tangible and early results. The department, 
under the management of John H. Hoag- 
land, former newspaper man who had spe- 
cialized in public relations and commercial 
organization activity, addressed itself first to 
awakening Louisville business men to rural 
trade potentialities. With this done, a def- 
nite program was undertaken to improve 
relationships between Louisville and the 
people of the trading area. 
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There were numerous reasons why the 
trade flow had not been satisfactory, and 
Louisville suddenly became “trade barrier’ 
conscious. There were many kinds of bar- 
riers to be removed—bridge tolls between 
Louisville and Southern Indiana; bad road 
approaches from many sides; an attitude of 
rural apathy that had no basis other than 
the city’s inactivity in the cultivation of 
good will among her neighbors; downtown 
parking problems; lack of entertainment for 
rural visitors, and so on. 

The agenda of activities for the first year 
was ambitious, but it was promptly 
launched. There was to be a series of good 
will trips by large delegations of business 
men into the principal towns of the trade 
territory, taking along radio entertainers, 
speakers and good will literature. There 
was to be a Gratitude Day for rural visitors, 
where the city’s thanks for aid during the 
1937 flood would be extended in the form 
of a free three-hour entertainment by more 
than 100 radio artists; there was to be a 
merchandising clinic where visiting rural 
retail merchants were to be provided with 
the latest technique in selling methods; 
there was to be a series of daily entertain- 
ments over a period of six weeks for the 
graduating classes of all the high schools 
in the trade territory; there was to be a 
series of good will trips by delegations of 
business men and entertainers to all the 
important county fairs. 

There was to be established a permanent 
Summer opera season in a new outdoor 
amphitheater seating 3,400; and an expan- 
sion of the free Kentuckiana Fal] Festival 
and Woman's Institute Week, established in 
1936 by the newspapers for the entertain- 
ment of visitors. There was to be a terri- 
tory-wide farm improvement campaign, with 


$2,500 in cash prizes; a statistical service 
to keep abreast of trends in the area; con- 
tests of appeal to farm women, with special 
emphasis on their interest in Louisville as 
a shopping and entertainment center. 

The newspapers and affiliated Columbia 
network station, WHAS, were to cooperate 
with this movement with promotional space 
and time. 

Within 14 months all this program has 
been launched, and much of it consummated 
Results are definite. People are coming into 
Louisville to shop and to he entertained 
from all sections of the trade territory. 
New retail, wholesale and banking connec- 
tions are being formed. Towns which for- 
merly were indifferent are welcoming 
Louisville's friendly gestures, and the city’s 
assistance, given voluntarily a year ago to 
various events in rural communities, is 
eagerly sought after today. Rural news- 
papers in both states have joined in giving 
hundreds of columns of cooperative sup- 
port to the new movement. And, needless 
to say, the favorable effect on both linage 
and radio time is already perceptible. 

Trade results? Within four months this 
year, a permanent Summer opera theater 
was conceived, financed, constructed, and a 
successful season of Broadway entertain- 
ment produced, drawing people in from a 
150-mile radius and winding up without a 
penny of assessment against the guarantors, 
and with a small profit in the bank. 

With each new completed event in this 
laboratory of civic enterprise, merchants re- 
port accelerated sales. The Kentuckiana 
Fall Festival and Woman's Institute, for 
instance, drew overflow audiences to a week 
of attractions that included Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Alexander Woollcott, Rudy 
Vallee, Bobby Breen, a cooking school, a 
style clinic, and so on. Ticket requests 
were traced to towns throughout the trad- 
ing area. 

Of the week before the Institute pro- 
gram, Dun & Bradstreet said: ‘Trade was 
off about 10% in comparison with last 
year.” Of the Institute week itself, the 
agency reported: ‘Sales increased sharply 


to a level slightly above the 1937 compara- 
tive.” 

Now the Trade Relations department is 
at work on a 1939 program, planning to 
repeat the best of the 1938 events, and to 
turn out new test jobs in this successful 
laboratory of trade promotion. 
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A major project of the Courier-Journal and Times Trade Relations department is the 

new Iroquois amphitheater, where the newspapers have brought such headliners as 

Mrs. Roosevelt, Rudy Vallee, Alexander Woollcott, and many others. The publishers 

believe that holders of newspaper monopolies have an obligation to the public far 
greater than if competition existed. 
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Business Paper Advertising Up | 

Evidence that advertisers are seeing the 
value of making an aggressive business 
paper campaign a part of their advertising | VERY 
and selling programs is found in the latest | 
report made by 40 member publications of 

the Associated Business Papers. These 

co + publications, representing industrial, mer- 
chandising, and professional fields report RIDES 
that during the month of September 88 na- 
tional advertisers started to advertise in 
their publications for the first time. 

The same publications also report that 
66 additional advertisers who had previous- AGAIN 
ly discontinued advertising have resumed 7 oe 
their schedules. Also, many advertisers 
who had curtailed their advertising earlier 


have resumed full schedules for the re- IN 
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mainder of the year. 
Variety Offers Explanation of 


Why Papers Slight Radio News MICHIGAN 
Edgar A. Grunwald, editor of Variety's 


“Radio Directory,” in the latest October 


issue of Variety, ventured to give his ia- Those sales and advertising managers who are riding herd on out- 
t . standing markets are all heading for Michigan. When making up 
erpretation of the whys and wherefores : hi 

f se a your Michigan newspaper schedules, remember that roughly half 
or scores of newspapers dropping “most a at ; 
of thalc cnlle aves daslan the tet fee of your Michigan sales potential is in Booth Newspaper markets. 
monte B Ask I. A. Klein, 50 East 42nd Street, New York, or John E. Lutz, 

This policy was adopted, Mr. Grunwald 435 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
believes, either because “radio was viewed 


Michigan’s a Must Again 
as getting too much free plugging,” or 


because the current “recession” necessitated 


smaller newspapers. ah ay YL T Hi UTZ N E W N Pp A P E R Ss 
The reductions have been in signed col- 


umns, pictures and “gossip” it was said. 


In no case was it found that radio logs GRAND RAPIDS PRESS MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 
_ —_ a. although some of FLINT JOURNAL BAY CITY TIMES KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 
em have been reduced. 
Among major newspapers, with com- SAGINAW NEWS JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT ANN ARSOR NEWS 
bined circulation of 16,945,950, the reduc- 


tion in radio space totaled 542 columns in 
a week. Cities in which this space was 
. $ greatly reduced included Chicago, Detroit, 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Washing- 
ton. Among 500 newspapers which main- 
tain a radio editor, Mr. Grunwald was 
able to list only 12 which recently had in- 
creased radio space. The circulation of 


NEW YORK 
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space affected newspapers with combined 
circulation of 600,155. 

A Gallup poll of 40 cities last Decem- 
ber showed that whereas radio logs were 
read by 40% of the women and 30% of 
the men readers, radio news and comment 


@ The Belmont Plaza because of its convenient location 
is hotel headquarters for leading advertising and sales 
executives. You'll always meet someone you know here. 


odiaan x alk te vale Ge a Just a few blocks from Grand Central Terminal and 
women, and 10% of ihe A ° in the heart of the advertising district, at the Belmont 


Plaza you're right in the center of things. 
Two excellent, popular-priced restaurants—the Pine 


ANA Reports on National 


Magazine Circulation Room and the famous Glass Hat, one of New York’s 
The annual circulation of 16 leading smartest cocktail, dining and dancing wee h both tub 

national magazines increased nearly 5,000,- 800 spacious well appointed rooms, cac with both tu 

000 (or 16%) during the nine years end- and shower, radio and full length mirror from $3.00. 

ing June 30, 1938, according to a com- Several fine private rooms available for luncheons, 

Oa knike 2 ee een, dinners, meetings or small convention groups. 

N. Y., through its Magazine Committee. 


While total paid circulation was increas- HOTEL 
ing by nearly 5,000,000 copies, newsstand 
sales decreased nearly 900,000. 


The major part of this eighth annual study Belmont Plaza 
—in which 21 magazines are analyzed— 
five women’s, six weeklies, five general 
monthlies, and five “additional magazines” 


Lexington Avenue at 49th Street, New York 


: ; : ~_ 
not included in former studies—consists of John H. Stember, Manag 

e 9 1 age sagglose ae National Hotel Management Company, Ine. 5] 
source, single copy sales by channels, and Ralph Hitz, President 


subscription sales divided both as to chan- 
nels and inducements. Charts in four col- 
ors are freely used to illustrate the tabu- 
lations. Another feature is a series of 
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THE SAFEDGE CEREAL BOWL 


Here is a premium that looks like VALUE 
—and has a value far in excess of its sur- 
prisingly low cost. For this thin-blown 
cereal bowl is offered at only a fraction 
of the price of bowls of similar quality. 
Libbey’s exclusive and economical 
method of manufacture permits this sav- 
ing. APPEARANCE—Graceful in de- 
sign. Produced by the paste mold process 
to provide enduring clarity and bril- 
liance. No mold marks or seams. LIGHT 
WEIGHT — Approximately one half that 
of ordinary pressed ware, thus effecting 
an important saving in shipping costs. 


LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO... 


DECORATION—Particularly adapted to 
a variety of pleasing, permanent decora- 
tions. Because of exceptional clarity, 
decorations are equally effective whether 
viewed from the inside or outside. 
SAFEDGE — Each bowl is encircled by 
the unrivaled protective bead or Safedge 
with Libbey’s EXCLUSIVE guarantee 
against chipping. To boost fall profits, 
investigate this sales-stimulating premi- 
um TODAY. Samples, prices and com- 
plete details available from the nearest 
Libbey office, or a representative will 
gladly call. 


. Chrysler Building, New York; Lasalle- 


Wacker Building, Chicago; Whitney Bank Building, New Orleans; 2 Leader Lane, Toronto. 


Sa 


vice and facility. 
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400 ROOMS 
400 BATHS 
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CH ofhicasa’s o's 
Ooitanding AT pened — 


Only half « block from State Street shopping 
center -directly ecross from the United States 
Post Office and Federal Building. One block 
from Financial District and Board of Trade-easy 
access to all railroad stations end wholesale mar- 
ket district. Its perfect location is one of the 
reasons why so many visitors choose 


HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 


One of the 16 ALBERT PICK HOTELS 


The Marshall Field Estate hes spared no expense 
in trensforming the Great Northern into 
Chicago's hotel of tomorrow...completely 
modernized, redecorated end refur- 
nished. ..featuring every fine ser- 
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charts showing the monthly circulation 
fluctuations of each magazine for the past 
three years in comparison with the year 
ending June, 1930. 

During the past nine years some notable 
shifts have taken place in the channels 
through which these magazines obtain sub- 
scriptions. Long-term subscriptions (two to 
five years) have increased over 2,000,000 
per annum (63%) while subscriptions of 
less than one year increased 359%—900,- 
000. The annual sales of subscriptions ob- 
tained through catalogue and newspaper 
agencies was 73% greater (800,000) dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1938 than 
nine years ago, and the door-to-door agen- 
cies who work for publishers are now pro- 
ducing 2,000.000 or 120% more subscrib- 
ers per year than in 1930. 


Film Companies Unite in 
Advertising Film Association 


For the purpose of establishing a uni- 
form, cooperative practice among film com- 
panies handling national advertising, sev- 
eral such firms met recently in Kansas City 
to form the Association of Advertising Film 
Companies. 

The companies included are: United 
Film Ad Service, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Alexander Film Co., Colorado Springs; 
Ray-Bell Films, Inc., St. Paul; Motion Pic- 
ture Advertising Service, Inc., Cleveland; 
Motion Picture Advertising Service, Inc., 
New Orleans; A. M. Smith Film Service, 
Minneapolis; Tad Screen Advertising, Inc., 
Dallas; A. V. Cauger Service, Inc., Inde- 
pendence Mo.; and Screen Ad Exchange, 
Binghampton, N. Y. 

Under the plan developed by the Asso- 
ciation, originating companies will furnish 
film and negatives to other film ad com- 
panies for servicing their exclusive accounts 
or other accounts they may sell, and will 
receive a 10% commission on all such con- 
tracts. Heretofore, one film advertising 
company, originating a national advertis- 
ing contract, was sometimes unable to give 
the advertiser complete representation in 
all theatres of the country which feature 
screen advertising because other film con- 
cerns held exclusive contracts with those 
theaters. 

The cost of such advertising is to be as- 
sumed by both the manufacturer and his 
dealers (after the latter have been sold on 
carrying that cost by the film companies 
themselves). 


Detective Agency Detects 
New Duties 


Appreciating the need for further mar- 
ket research on the question of how new 
governmental laws affect all phases of busi- 
ness, the William J. Burns International 
Detective Agency, New York, has formed a 
new division—'‘Consumer and Trade Re- 
lations Service’’—to take over that work. 

Under the direction of Randal Borough, 
former vice-president of Lord, Thomas & 
Logan Advertising Agency, and A. S. Ben- 
nett, sales counsellor and research man, 
this new department will study the effects 
of Federal, state and municipal regulations, 
restrictions of the Federal Trade Acts. 
health and sanitation codes, industrial 
codes, etc., on various phases of manufac- 
turing, distributing and selling. 

With its 27 branch offices throughout 
the country, the Burns Agency has conduct- 
ed commercial investigations for, among 
others, such businesses as restaurant chains, 
leading fuel oil companies, large distiller- 
ies. drug companies, railroads, etc. 

Their method of finding the way out of 
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difficulties will be applied to their new 
venture: They will, taking full charge of 
the problem from the beginning, find the 
obstacle and define it; plan the procedure 
for removing that obstruction; do all nec- 
essary field work; make up, tabulate, and 
edit reports; make suggestions for improve- 
ment in their client's operations; and, final- 
ly, if their advice and help is needed fur- 
ther, they will aid in effecting that sug- 
gested improvement. 


Media Men 


Joe Edwards, formerly with Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson, Dallas, is now sales man- 
ager of the Texas State Network at Ft. 
Worth. Dr. Herman S. Hettinger, 
radio economist, author and research expert, 
has been appointed market consultant by 
World Broadcasting System, to serve in an 
advisory capacity on marketing problems in 
connection with WBS’s new tested station 
group, the World Transcription System. 

Russell J. Zabriskie, for the past four 
years promotion manager of the Newark, 
N. J.. News, now heads the national ad- 
vertising department. Thomas D. Kenney 
succeeds him. .. . Harold A. Stretch, ad- 
vertising director of the Philadelphia In- 
quiver, has been elected president of the 
First Three Markets Group, comprising the 
Chicago Tribune, the New York News, and 
the Philadelphia Ingurrer. 


Harold A. Stretch, 

president of First 

Three Markets 
Group. 


E. J. Gants, for the past five years the 
Eastern advertising manager of Mechanix 
Illustrated, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of advertising manager of both that 
magazine and Fawcett Men’s Group. M. G. 
Grover has been advanced to take Mr. 
Gant’s place on Mechanix Illustrated and 
assumes also the same position for Fawcett 
Men’s Group. 

E. J. Byrne, formerly with Advertisers 
Service, Inc., Louisville, has been appointed 
national market representative of General 
Outdoor Advertising Co. Chicago branch, 
to replace R. E. Melcher, who was pro- 
moted to the managership of their Birming- 
ham branch last month.... G. B. Wiley, 
former Detroit representative of True Story 
and other Macfadden publications, is now 
western representative of Tabloid News- 
paper Advertising Service, N. Y., with 
headquarters in the General Motors Bldg., 
Detroit. 

R. B. Scribner has joined Tenney, Wood- 
ward and Co.’s New York office in an ex- 
ecutive capacity. He was formerly vice- 
president of Townsend & Townsend, Inc. 

George B. Finch, of the Detroit execu- 
tive contact staff of the Jam Handy organi- 
zation, has been transferred to New York 
City to head the office there. 

The Pacific Coast Division Bureau of 
Advertising, San Francisco, has made the 
following appointments: Julian Randolph, 
former economist and research man for 
several Farm Credit units of the Southwest, 
research manager; Stedman Chandler, who 
left Erwin, Wasey & Co., to join the Bu- 
reau, promotion department head. 


Media Notes 


National Broadcasting Co. added its 
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160th affiliated station on November 1, 
when WAPO, Chattanooga, joined the net- 
work as a supplementary outlet available 
to the Southcentral group No. 3 and South- 
ern Group No. 5.... William G. Ram- 
beau Co. has been appointed national rep- 
resentative of the Major Market stations 
WIND, Chicago, (located in Gary, Ind.) ; 
KITE, Kansas City, Mo.; and WOL, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

J. Mora Boyle, for years an advertising 
executive with the Hearst newspapers, has 
formed the Newscasting Corp., N. Y. The 
new company will install and service on 


a leased basis news projection equipment 
and also furnish a continuous 12-hour news 
service, noon to midnight to selected loca- 
tions, such as hotels, clubs, theater lobbies, 
terminals, etc. Interspersed among the news 
bulletins will be six- to eight-word spon- 
sored advertising messages. 

Newsweek has reported that its October 
advertising revenue was 32% more than in 
October, 1937. 

Plans are under way to bring out a new 
Sunday supplement for smaller newspapers 
about February 1, 1939; named Vision, it 
will have 60% pictures, 40% text. 


=> 


Aslonishing findings of the biggest market research job in history (Depart- 
ments of Labor and Agriculture Surveys): that the biggest single buying 
group are the $1000—$2000 families. (Call them *‘upper half’?’—which 


they mostly are—if it makes you feel any better!) True Story, which is 


the only major magazine that can concentrate your advertising in 
’ ° e . +. 

this group, offers further details in: “‘How to Sift the Wheat from 

the Chaff.’’ Address True Story Magazine, Room 1607, Chanin Build- 


ing, New York City. 
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only Daily and Sunday Newspaper. 


94,611 


Daily Evening Circulation 


Publisher's Statement from August 29 to Sepiember 30, 1938 


GIVING COMPLETE COVERAGE 
ALERT 
SPENDING AKRON MARKET 


And our Sunday edition, published for the first time September 
, 1938, is showing substantial increases with each new issue. 


Place your selling messages before the buyers in this rich market by using Akron’s 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


ESTABLISHED 1839 
Represented by: STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


PREE- 
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During a recent investigation to deter- 
mine the comparative sales volumes of 
two competing items in the food field, our 
investigator asked a New York grocer 
which of the two was moving the faster. 
Pointing to his window, the storekeeper 
replied, “Why the one in my window, of 
course. Everything I put in my window 
moves. They buy what they see.” Unwit- 
tingly this storekeeper had epitomized the 
most compelling force in modern retail- 
ing in a few simple words, “They buy what 
they see.” 


That’s why for over forty years leaders 


STREET RAILWAYS 


Headquarters — 745 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


ADVERTISING IN STREET CARS, BUSES, TRACKLESS TROLLEYS, RAPID TRANSIT 
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What they See 


in the drug, food, cosmetic and beverage 
fields have used transportation advertis- 
ing’s thousands of show windows to solve 
their daily product and package display 
problems. 

And now for an actual picture of trans- 
portation advertising at work, as demon- 
strated by the results of a recent survey 
made by the Ross Federal Research Cor- 
poration of 1,398 consumers in Pitts- 


burgh, Toledo and Buffalo: 


1.097 or 78.3% declared they read. 


Transportation Advertising 


708 or 64.5% of the readers stated they 
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read the Transportation Advertising of 
Brand X for whom the survey was made 

661 or 65.6% out of 1,007 consumers 
using this type of product purchase Brand X 

206 or 20.4% purchase Brand No. 2. its 
nearest competitor, a non-transportation- 
advertised product 

Brand No. 3, also a non-transportation- 
advertised product, is purchased by 90 
or 8.9%. 

Definite proof that from Car to Counter, 
from Ad to Action, Transportation Adver- 
tising delivers the urge-to-buy at the psy- 


chological moment. 


ADVERTISING CO. 


TELEPHONE —ELdorado 5-6700 


LINES AND SUBURBAN RAILROADS THROUGHOUT ALL SALES TERRITORIES 
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Forgotten Men: Prospects 
Who Change into Customers 


“If you want a company to forget you,” 
one of our cynical friends is fond of saying, 
“buy something from them, and they'll drop 
you like a hot potato Why should they 
care if you are satisfied and happy with 
your purchase? They've already made their 
profit.” 

To Oluf Mikkelsen, New York distribu- 
tor for Evinrude-Elto motors, goes first prize 
money this month for this follow-up-to-the- 
purchase letter—one calculated to bring 
warmth to the heart of buyers Jong since 
inured to neglect. The letter, incidentally, 
digs up quite a little service business. 

We quote: 

“DON'T LOOK NOW ‘ 

but there are a couple of fellows just 
dying to get at that new outboard motor 
you purchased this year. 

“And boy, oh boy! 
to it. 

“If they have their way, you won't have 
many happy boating hours next season. 

“Who are these fellows? Why, Mr. Rust 
and Mr. Corrosion, the same fellows who 
generally try to get at your golf clubs, fish- 
ing rods, and guns 

“What success they have will depend en- 
tirely on how your motor is stored away 
for the Winter. That's the time of the 
year when they really go to work. 

“If you decide to put the motor away 
yourself, we suggest that you follow the 
procedure described on the enclosed form. 

“If you have no facilities for properly 
storing, then let us suggest that you send 
the motor to us or to an authorized Evin- 
rude-Elto dealer for storage and a general 
checkover. Even in cases where the motor 
has been performing satisfactorily, we rec- 
ommend a checkover job. It shows up any 
little thing that might need attention, and 
it gives you full assurance that the motor 
will be all set for next season. 

“Whether you send the motor to us or 
put it away yourself, please feel free to call 
on us for any service you would like to 
have. Even if it is only a question of an- 
swering a few questions, we are only too 
happy to help. 

“Our main interest is to have you 100% 
satisfied with your motor at all times.” 


“Thanks for the Memory” Is 
a Tune That Never Gets Stale 
We can’t imagine any retailer—big or 
little—who wouldn't be pleased with this 
simple, gracious thank-you from a manufac- 
turer whose goods he—the dealer—has 
chosen to feature in a special floor display. 
Sponsored by J. A. Folger & Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
“You certainly chose the right time for 
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what they won't do 


ris oo an 


a Folger floor display, and we are glad to 
learn about the one built by Mr. Abbott. 

“The big coffee months are just ahead, 
and already many consumers are changing 
over to Folger's because it is so pleasantly 
different from other coffees. Housewives 
are talking about it and your display is 
bound to attract customers and make many 
extra sales. 

“Everything you do to promote the sale 
of Folger’s is greatly appreciated by all of 
us. And your cooperation does mean a lot 
to our representative who joins us in say- 
ing 

“Thank you very much.” 


Your Product Hard to Sample? 
So Was Lee Clay Co.’s Until— 

This letter embodies such an ingenious 
idea for sampling a product which, off- 
hand, it would seem impossible to sample, 
that we throw it in with the hope it will 
make many of you a little ashamed at your 
own lack of imagination. Sponsored by 
Lee Clay Products Co., Clearfield, Ky. 

“Sewer pipe and baked beans! That is a 
good deal like talking about cabbages and 
kings, isn't it? Not much in common . 
but you would be surprised, Mr. Nave. 

“We are mailing to you today an old- 
fashioned bean pot exactly the same 
kind used in old Colonial days. And there 
is the connecting link between baked beans 
and sewer pipe. 

“The bean pot is made from exactly the 
same kind of plastic fire clay used in Lee 
sewer pipe and it has been burned and salt 
glazed in one of the kilns right along with 
pipe for regular stock. Doesn't it strike 
you then, Mr. Nave, that pipe made of this 
clay must be a real acid-proof stoneware 
pipe ? 

“Take the bean pot and enclosed recipe 
home with you and try them out and then 
let us know when you will be ready for 
your next shipment of Lee Pipe.” 


Credit Managers Don’t Have 
to Be Perpetual Sourpusses 


We have long lobbied for a better sense 
of salesmanship among credit managers. 
We do not happen to know whether this 
idea originated in the credit department, 
but it’s a sweet example of the way credit 
terms can be used to build good will, create 
new orders, and help to establish a closer 
relationship with customers who really de- 
serve preferred treatment. Sponsored by 
A. S. Aloe Co., St. Louis, makers of surgical 
and hospital supplies and equipment. 

“Some time ago a good customer of ours 
wrote me asking whether it wouldn't be 
possible for him to add a sizeable additional 
charge to his time-payment account, and 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
“Extra Satisfied” 
a Copy to This Department. It May Win. 


Feeling, Send in 


simply continue to pay his original terms. 

“Because he was an old and excellent 
customer, we agreed to these exceptional 
terms, and it worked out so successfully for 
both him and us that I thought you should 
have the same privilege. 

“For instance, your account now stands 
at $100 on which you have been paying 
$20 a month. We shall be happy to have 
you combine additional orders with this ac- 
count—and you will not have to go through 
the usual formality of a down-payment, 
refinancing, etc. If your added order is a 
large one, we will make some slight adjust- 
ment of your terms so that your time of 
payments will approximate our usual plan, 
but if you wish to add purchases up to, 
say $100, you can simply continue at your 
present payments. 

“In other words, we are happy to tell 
you that you’re numbered among our ‘pre- 
ferred customers’ and that the utterly satis- 
factory manner in which you have handled 
your account has entitled you to this special 
consideration. 

“All you have to do is fill in the mer- 
chandise you want on the attached order 
form and mail it in the stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. It is marked for my 
attention and I will take care of the details 
of the arrangement. 

“May we also take this opportunity of 
thanking you sincerely for your fine patron- 
age in the past? It is a pleasure to do 
business with you.” 

% * * 

The Sales Letter Round Table is a clear- 
ing house for the exchange of particularly 
effective business letters. Collection, good 
will building, and every other sort of letter 
are passed around for the benefit of all par- 
ticipants. Many an adaptable idea turns up 
in the process. Write for complete details. 


Round Table Winners 
for October 


Greorce MIKKELSEN 
Oluf Mikkelsen 
Evinrude-Elto Distributor 
New York, N. Y. 


Gorpvon HB. ParkKHILi 
Sales Manager 
American Machine and Metals, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Pau S. WEINER 
Sales Manager 
Chicago Curled Hair Co. 
Chicago, Tl. 
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| Stores Women Pass | =A 


Up—What Hibbard = Z = 
« | @ Is Doing About Them > a 


(Continued from page 23) 


90% on farmers. Sales have increased —Ng L W / () F 5 () . C | Pp 
daily from the moment we completed 
our remodeling. Sales are running 


45% over a year ago. We noticed no | | G A G 0 0 D T H I N G 


mid-Summer slump.” 


Rolland Damm, Damm Hardware, | Traveland is all a-buzz—with ‘Rare attention to even little 
Muskegon, Mich.—‘“Under the old | : nice gossip about The Stevens! details’. . . “‘Always a perfect 
system I am sure less than 3% of our Travelers, wise in living, tell room selection from modest 


customers were women. Today about comfort that they find at this ‘Biggest bargain in living.” 
25% of them are women.” largest hotel in all the world. These are the things they say. 

Other comments picked at random | “Located ideally—in the Come to The Stevens, see 
fram £ letters: business district yetonthePark for yourself. You'll thank this 
: a mass OF leuers: and Lake, removed from the _ kind of gossip. You'll find the 


| about the world of ease and __ singlestosumptuous suites”’... 
| 


“Women would much rather pick up the turmoil of congested traffic’... ease and satisfying comfort 
things they want than ask the clerks for “The kind of welcome that which has made The Stevens 
them.” makes you fee] at home’... Chicago’s Outstanding Hotel. 


“Our sales have increased steadily since 
the first day of our remodeling in the face 


of crop failures.” STUUUVLULVUULVUDUTUDUOVTUVTVOUVTVTVIUIUUUVUUUUUVUUUUUVU Utes IW A yp: 
“We usually have a mid-Summer slump | , Wt (‘new | p, 
in business but this year is an exception A DG rrr Y 
due to the new store layout.” eeead Geen) HH | a4 Y 
“This is the first real merchandising pro- izes qY 


gram in the history of the hardware busi- | 
ness.” 

“We are doing more business with fewer 
clerks because the customer, picking up 
things she wants, waits largely on herself.” 

“We have found a woman clerk very 
helpful in both selling and buying the 


ry £ goods women want.” 


3,000 ROOMS WITH BATH 


Woman Clerk an Asset 
Hibbard Spencer Bartlett & Co., in 2A» 
that it is highly desirable to employ at 
least one woman clerk whenever busi- 
ness is large enough to warrant it. A 
neat, businesslike woman helps to keep FINES \ HO Fi 
factor in maintaining orderliness. Usu- ee 
ally she has an eye for color arrange- 
° e Sas vert gh4 
ment. Women are pleased in dealing | ; eg 
with a woman. They feel she under- | sll 
stands their wants and will be helpful | 
to them. | THE BOOK-CADILLAC is cen- merely a “place to stay”. . . it 
sonal week-end sales and other sales block radius of important office rooms are spacious and le 
days. It suggests aggressive local buildine id I a , s are spacious sy modern 
ee . owsS¢é ae 2 2 . , @ 
advertising shaped to the job. It lays | yuildings and theatres. It’s not’ ... minimum rate $3.00. 
special stress on the value of bright, 


bringing about this evolution, suggest wands _ 
Visitors All Agree .. . it’s the 
everything spic-and-span. She is a 
The Hibbard plan also calls for sea- trally located. Itiswithinatwo- is a place to live enjoyably! All 
clean, ever-changing window displays. 
And forever it stresses this important - 


point: . : Washington Boulevard at Michigan Avenue, Detroit 
Aim for the woman’s trade. She's ed ea i 
: : - W. O. SEELBACH National Hotel Management Co., Inc. RALPH HITZ 
the nation S pu rchasing agent. Get her Manager The Hotel Network Streamlined for Service President 


into your store. Please her with your 
displays and she'll buy.” | 

ele “Find the woman” is an old French | _ _ Sarientn 
adage. Hardware retailing, with the | 


id of atchful holesale house, | [froronto] Peecina 
ple uctens “asin haar ail fe finding aes GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA cena 
her has re-established itself and its jionoonts |) GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS [ vancouver 
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J UNUSUAL 


‘ oz 
Sales Executive 
AVAILABLE 


I have watched this man’s work 
for two year I recommend him 

Uncanny ability to select men 
alesmen, associates, distributors. 
Strong, able leader. Accepts respon- 
; gets results. Good organizer. 
His early Seottish banking back- 
ground makes him an_ economical 
operator Highest character and 
integrity. 

He has just completed two-year as- 
ignment of greatest importance for 
leading American corporation. His 
references include many of America’s 
busin leader A $12,000 man, but 
reliable firm with genuine opportunity 
ean get him for less, if they pay a 
bonus for getting results. You can 
reach him in complete confidence 
through the undersigned. 


BURTON BIGELOW 


\Q_ 51 Bast 42nd St.,New York City Jf | 


to ST. LOUIS 


Welcome to friendly service... 
fine food and drink, served in 
the hospitable atmosphere of 


(Daufair 


DOWNTOWN AT YOUR DOORSTEP 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or 
less, single; $5.00 or less, double 


\ 


Planning and Merchandising 


Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brochure, “Information on Sales Contest 
" furnished to sales and advertising 
executives without charge. 
SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
Talbott Realty Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


To Alert... 
SALESMANAGERS 


When routing through 
Central New York, re- 
member Hotel Syracuse 
is long on value, com- 
fort and service. Cen- 
trally located. Four 
attractive restaurants 
- « « restful accommo- 
dations, 


Rates from $3.00 single. 
ion 


Fay B. Mareness, Mor., Srracuse, N. Y. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Credit Record of 14 Trades 
Shown in Annual Survey 

The 1937 issue of the annual Retail 
Credit Survey has just been published by 
the Department of Commerce. Latest in 
a series of reports which have been pub- 
lished since 1930, the current study pre- 
sents a comparative analysis for 1936 and 
1937 of credit conditions in 14 retail 
trades, selected for their credit volume. 
The trades covered are: Heating and plumb- 
ing, lumber and building material, furni- 
ture, houschold appliance, auto tire and 
accessory, jewelry, coal, fuel oil and wood, 
women’s specialty, automobile dealers, 
hardware, men’s clothing, grocery, depart- 
ment, and shoes. 

The report takes no sides in the ques- 
tion of whether consumer credit as devel- 
oped in the past thirty years is a good 
or harmful condition in the complex sys- 
tem of production and distribution. It 
starts from the base of present use—with 
about one-half of present-day retailers 
gtanting credit to consumers, and one-third 
of retail sales being made on that basis. 
In order that merchants and business men 
generally may be well advised in the effi- 
cient handling of their various credit poli-. 
cies, the series of studies is designed to 
give cross-sectional data on business and 
areas, to show whether collections, bad 
debt losses, and proportions of sales on 
credit are above or below the average situ- 
ation presented by comparable stores. 

The 1937 report covers 86 cities. Is 
based on 1,690 reports, all from credit- 
granting stores in a group of trades which 
accounts for approximately two-thirds of 
aggregate retail sales volume. Following 
a general summary of all factors in cash 
and credit sales, collection percentages, and 
bad debt losses, the study provides a de- 
tailed analysis of these factors for each of 
the fourteen businesses, including city and 
regional breakdowns. Each section is il- 
lustrated by numerous comparative charts 
and graphs. 

Cost, 20c. per copy, on request to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., or any of the 33 district offices of 
the Department of Commerce. 


What Young America Buys 
Shown in Youth Survey 


American boys and girls prefer Wheaties 
to any other cold cereal, wear Keds, drink 
Coca-Cola, like orange juice, spend over 
30c. per week on amusement, and dislike 
Katherine Hepburn. . . They influence 
their mothers in the buying of foods, pre- 
fer adult to juvenile radio programs, like 
Jell-O nearly as well as ice cream. Their 


favorite candy is Baby Ruth, they chew 
Wrigley’s, they eat more apples than any 
other fruit. ... These boys and girls are 
going to college, like serious editorial fea- 
tures, read news almost as much as fiction. 
And after they complete their educations 
they're going in for aviation, engineering, 
teaching medicine, nursing and law. 

These facts are only a few of the many 
which Young America, The National 
Newsweekly for Youth, picked up from its 
national survey which has been several 
months in the making. Tabulated and 
checked by the I.B.M. Corporation, the 
survey is offered as a clue to the prefer- 
ences of these youngsters, some 1,200 of 
whom constitute a small but vocal section 
of the youth of the country. Copies of 
the interesting survey are available on re- 
quest to Charles Muldaur, Young America, 
32 East 57th St., New York City. Ask 
for “Youth, Its Influence and Ambitions, 
Tastes and Purchasing Power.” 


Farm Journal Analyzes 
Electrified Farm Market 


Primarily prepared to aid manufacturers 
selling electric equipment to farms, but by 
the same token an admirable guide to farm 
purchasing power for all manufacturers in- 
terested in the farmer as a consumer, 
“Electricity on Farms’ is a Farm Journal 
study of wide application. In brief, it is 
a county analysis of electrified and non- 
electrified farms, showing also total farm 
cash income, and cash income per farm. 
Number of occupied farms, number and per 
cent of occupied farms electrified, with 
further breakdown showing source of power 
(private or municipal company, or R.E.A. 
Cooperative), occupied farms not electrified, 
cash farm income for 1937, and average 
cash income per farm, 1937, are the data 
provided for the entire United States. It 
would be a rare product not affected in 
some way by the sales power shown in this 
study. As an aid to national marketing, 
counties are further analyzed as top, middle 
and bottom farm income counties, and elec- 
trified farm counties, maps showing both of 
these breakdowns for the U. S. Farm elec- 
trification is further shown by maps giving 
location and status of R.E.A. projects, as 
of May, 1938; and percentage of farm elec- 
trification by counties. The cash farm in- 
come is estimated by Farm Journal, \ast 
previous estimate on spendable farm income 
by counties being in the 1933 “Survey of 
Buying Power’ of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


For copies of this study, address H. E. - 


Jeunet, Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
All About the Newark Market 


Executives interested in the Newark 
(N. J.) market should secure the Standard 
Market Data folder just issued by the 
Evening News of that city. In its four 
filing folder pages, it condenses an array 
of facts and sales data on a $329,000,000 
market, which might have been expanded 
into a bulky booklet. As a sales tool and 
an excellent example of condensed market 
analysis, it is tops. Subjects covered for 
the counties in the trading area and the 
city itself include population, families, 
homes, facilities, money, automobiles, re- 
tail trade, wholesale trade, manufacturing, 
and total business and industry. The re- 
tail sales data are further broken down by 
outlets and groups. A total of sixty col- 
umns, sixty divisions of data, for each coun- 
ty and marketing unit make this a working 
tool of value to every type of sales ap- 
proach to the market. Requests to Russell 
ne Newark Evening News, Newark, 
N. J. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Classified Rates: 


PERSONAL 


50c a line of seven words, minimum 


SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 
$3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
28 years recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a refund 
provision as stipulated in our agreement, identity is 
covered and, if employed, present position protected. 
If you have actually earned over $2,500, send only 
name and address for details. R. ae BIXBY, Inc., 
118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE, $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161, Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


_ SALES EXECUTIVE FOR WARM AIR HEAT- 
ing division of large heating equipment manufac- 


turer with national distribution. Only seasoned 
and mature man considered. Heating sales and 
sales management experience, acquaintance with 


warm air trade throughout country, ability to speak 
before groups, and successful record of sales re- 
sults essential. Please state age, and give full par 
ticulars of experience, general background, positions 
held during past 15 years and net incomes each 
year. Photograph of yourself would be helpful. 
Our organization knows about this advertisement. 
All correspondence confidential. Address Box 611, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


CONFIDENTIAL INDIVIDUALIZED CAM- 
paigns conducted for men of ability who seek ad- 
vancement or new positions. Moderate retainer fee 
which each individual remits is protected by te- 
fund stipulation. Submit your qualifications for 
free suggestions. GORDON, P. O. Box 853, 
Detroit, Mich. 


INDUSTRIAL LINES WANTED 


A WELL-TRAINED SALES EXECUTIVE OF 
broad background in the industrial field wishes to take 
over the representation of several Grade-A products, 
non-competitive, selling to the industrial field. First 
choice of territory is Central New York, with head- 
quarters in Syracuse, where his established con- 
tacts would be of most value. Second choice would 
be New England. This man is a Yale engineering 
graduate; he has hired and trained salesmen and 
has spent ten years in industrial sales work for one 
of the country’s largest oil companies. He seeks 
quality products sponsored by well-established man- 
ufacturers and prefers products which sell on a 
repeat-business basis. Address Box 610, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 


LINES WANTED 


WEST VIRGINIA AND 
OHIO distribution available through established 
wholesale firm's headquarters and warehouse at 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Can supplement present dis- 
tribution by supplying warehouse, store-delivery, and 
local-address facilities to manufacturers’ salesmen in 
this territory; or can organize and operate addi- 
tional sales-staff and, handle consigned stock, with 
complete account- oo if desired. Write Box 
303, Parkersburg, W. 


SOUTHEASTERN 


LINES WANTED (Continued) 


POSITIONS WANTED (Continued) 


THE FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT Cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y 


Ag-1. Territory: Western N. Y., hdqrs., Syracuse. 
Wants several non-competitive first-grade products 
selling to industry which have repeat sales. 


Ag-2. Territory: Md., D. C., hdqrs., Baltimore. 
Wants grocery specialty products. 
Ag-3. Territory: National, hdqrs., Chicago. Wants 


grocery products. 

Ag-4. Territory: Tenn., 
mechanical or electrical 
dealers. 


Ag-5. Territory: South Tex., hdqrs., Houston. 
Wants several good staple or specialty lines. 
Ag-6. Territory: Southern O., Ind., Ky., Western 
W. Ya., hdqrs., Cincinnati. Wants products sell- 
ing to electrical and hardware stores, central sta- 
tions, jobber trade. 

Ag-7. Territory: New England, hdqrs., Boston. 
Wants any product that has New England potential. 
Ag-8. Territory: National, hdqrs., Boston. Wants 
products in sporting goods, toy or hardware field. 
Ag-9. Territory: West Virginia, Southeastern Ohio, 
Eastern Kentucky. See Ad Box 393. 

Ag-10. Territory: Central New York or 
England. Sce Ad Box 610. 


hdqrs., Nashville. Wants 
specialties selling through 


New 


MAILING L ISTS | 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS. CHEMISTS, AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents. 


Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


YOU CAN USE THEM TOO. YOUR BUSI- 
ness needs these wonderful business builders. Let 
us show you how other firms are using PHOTO 
AD-CARDS to their advantage. Samples free. 
GRAPHIC ARTS PHOTO SERVICE, Third and 
Market, Hamilton, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPORT SALES MANAGER AND 
FOREIGN TRADE DEVELOPER 
High- type foreign trade representative, recently hav- 
ing completed important two-year assignment abroad 
for one of America’s largest corporations, is now 
available for position as export sales manager and 

foreign trade developer. 


Intimately familiar with North and South America; 
has especially influential contacts in Canada. 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Venezuela, Panama, Co- 
lumbia and Uruguay. Equipped by 20 years’ experi- 
ence in many lines to introduce new products into 
these countries, to develop backward lines which 
are not now selling, or to untangle involved situa- 
tions involving foreign funds. Familiar with foreign 
exchange and financing of forcign trade. 

Interested in connection with reliable U. S. cor- 
poration. Earnings average $15,000 annually; no 
objection to taking part of it in commissions on 
results, Not interested in sales agencies or fly-by- 
night trading propositions. Highest references from 
unimpeachable sources. Address J. F., care 
Philip Salisbury, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. 


SALES MANAGER WITH 15 YEARS’ PRAC.- 
tical experience in national field. Now available 
to an organization needing versatile man to sell, 
employ, organize, direct, and build salesmen’ s 
morale. Experienced in budgetary control, sales pro- 
motion, Aggressive and diplomatic with ability to 
follow through on intelligent plans and programs 
and show profit. Experience has covered drug, 
poy chains, confectionery, tobacco, beverage, 

hardware and department stores. Has contolled 
sales volume over 10 million directing 200 specialty 
jobbing salesmen. A-1 references. Salary require- 
ments, $6,000 plus bonus or profit sharing arrange- 
ment. Gentile, age 44, willing locate anywhere. 
Address in confidence Box 615, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION 
Manager available December Ist. (Can you use a 
man who has had sixteen years’ experience in 
producing Trade Paper and Direct Mail Advertising, 
as well as Sales Directing, Sales Corresponding, 
research and calling on the trade. For details write 
Box 612, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


A SEASONAL SALES TRAINING DIRECTOR 
is selling an opportunity to demonstrate what 
systematic intelligent training can do to raise vol- 
ume-per-man and cut sales costs. This man’s 
methods of training men and increasing sales have 
been effective with all types of salesmen—com- 
mission, wholesale, retail, clerks, sales engineers, 
dealers. Also a variety of specialties, commodities 
and services. This man (in his thirties) seeks a 
company anywhere in the U. S. A. where he can 
prove of permanent value training men to get 
more orders. Hearing the story of his methods 
will be well worth the time of any important sales 
manager. Personal appointments can be arranged 
quickly in the New vork area. If you sell a rea- 
sonable volume of goods through salesmen, dis- 


tributors or dealers write Box 614, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
2B City. 

MARKE TING EXECU TIVE, FIFTEEN YEARS 


advertising and merchandising for one of 
Chicago mail order retail chains. Produced many 
millions in sales. Last six years in charge marketing 
and development new products for two nationally 
known manufacturers. Box 614, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER OR DISTRICT SALES 
Manager. Fifteen years’ experience in selling and 
sales management as District Sales Manager and 
District Manager large corporation. Successful record 
in hiring, training, developing and directing sales- 
men and in increasing sales volume. Good educa- 
tion, alert and energetic. Familiar with hardware, 
building material and paint trade in South. Box 
609, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, b. 


large 


REPRE SENT ATION WANTED 

THE FOLLOWING MANU FAC TU RERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales repre- 
sentation in the territory or territories described, for 
lines designated. Sales agents interested in establish- 
ing contact with any of these manufacturers should 
mention the key-number at the beginning of the 
advertisements. This department is conducted solely 
as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT Cannot guar- 
antee the integrity of any of the individuals or 
firms represented in this list. To the best of our 


knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Mf-1. Product: Water and metal 


treatment for 
Territory open: N. Y. and J 


steam boilers. = J. 
Drug item. Territory open: Na- 


Mf-2. Product: 


tional. 

Mf-3. Product: Insecticide. Territory open: New 
England, parts of East, most of Middle West. 
Mf-4. Product: Display materials. Territory open: 
National. ; : 
Mf-5. Product: Specialty selling through infants 


departments of department stores. Territory open: 
Wash. and Ore.: San Francisco and Northern Cal. 

Los Angeles and Southern Cal.; Salt Lake City: 
Tex.; Kans.; Okla.; Mo.; Ia.; "Ga.; N. C. and 
S. C.; Tenn.; Miss. 

M£-6. Product: Patented fire and burglar alarm 
device. Territory open: National. 
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BY RAY BILL 


USINESS IS SPEEDING UP: 


statistical evidences that business as a whole is con- 


Apart from the 


tinuing to make moderate but regular progress (as 
forecast in these columns last May), there are growing 
signs that sales executives are ‘‘turning on the heat.” 

Perhaps other countries can mobilize and regiment for 
military purposes better than we can here in America. 
Perhaps, too, they can regiment consumers in many more 
ways and over a much larger portion of each day and night. 
But when it comes to mobilizing sales effort and to fol- 
lowing through, America has no equal. 

But deserving as are these complimentary remarks, the 
sales side of American business is only really just beginning 
to speed up, following the so-called 1937-38 recession. In 
some cases full power is being withheld because of the 
belief of some that business progress cannot be made while 
the New Deal still rides in the saddle and that enterprising 
effort cannot win and keep its proper reward. In other 
cases sales executives are not getting the backing from 
presidents and boards of directors which the current trend 
justifies. Many business leaders have been so tied up with 
labor problems and other matters outside of the sales 
domain that sales opportunities have received, in certain 
In still other 
instances, the neglect is due to a predominance of man- 
agement which has come up from the financial and pro- 
duction sides. But even a casual study will show that those 
concerns topped by sales executives or in which sales execu- 
tives play an important part in the general management 
have been forging ahead faster than the majority. They 
are the ones who have been and are still putting on the 
heat. The others are now beginning to follow because 
upward movements just like depressions breed contagion. 


quarters at least, rather scanty attention. 


These words are being written before the November 
elections, and our prediction that 1939 is going to be a 
really good year is made irrespective of the election out- 
come, and irrespective of the fact that most of the fore- 
casters, economists and prophets are still extremely timid 
about the degree of progress which they predict, although 


substantially unanimous as regards forward progress itself. 


In our judgment, political happenings of the day never 
have and never will be the turning points for either booms 
or depressions. Changes in political trends merely reflect 
fundamental trends already substantially under way. In 
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this very connection, we call attention to these definite 
trends which preceded the November elections: (1) Many 
more salesmen and sales executives on the trains and in air- 
planes, traveling to get business; (2) many more sales- 
men on the road in automobiles—a recent survey showing 
many overnight garages currently doing considerably more 
business as a result of transient salesmen patronage; (3) 
hotels and conventions showing significant gain as regards 
patronage and attendance from the sales side of business; 
(4) advertising appropriations moving upward and being 
approved much earlier than was true last year. 

Therefore, for 1939 we suggest the motto: Put on sales 
heat. And to the chief executives and boards of directors 
of American business we respectfully submit the following 
by way of advice: Back up your sales executives with in- 
creased sales and advertising effort all along the line, to the 
end that private business may prosper well not only in its 
own selfish interest, but also in the public interest as re- 
gards restoring the degree and stability of prosperity which 
governmental measures of themselves fail to achieve. 

+ + 
AX INCENTIVES TO THE FORE: A joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses of Congress is seriously 
studying so-called tax incentives or tax rewards. The 
basic idea is to eliminate or reduce the tax paid by those 
concerns which accomplish most in certain specific direc- 
tions, such as increasing the volume of employment, in- 
creasing the number of those receiving an adequate annual 
wage, and benefitting wage earners by profit-sharing, etc. 

In the hands of politicians of the expedient sort, tax 
incentives may become a new political racket for gathering 
in the labor vote. In the hands of political statesmen, tax 
incentives can become a sound and needed stimulus to 
reducing unemployment, amplifying prosperity, and te- 
warding those most deserving of tax reductions. 

Certain of the tax incentive plans now under considera- 
tion appear to be applicable only to very large concerns 
with very large capital reserves. Any plans which are 
feasible of fulfillment only by big business will not in the 
long run prove acceptable to the American people. What- 
ever is done should be just as possible of attainment by 
small companies as by big ones. In other words, there 
should be no discrimination, not only as regards original 
intent but also as regards possible ability to perform. 
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Billion Dollar Market 


FULL 
MEASURE 
EVERY TIME 


in this 


There is a full measure of responsiveness—in terms of sales for 
your product—waiting for you in the section of New England 
covered by WTIC. For their year-after-year record for a billion 
dollars of spendable income shows that these people have the 
means to buy. 


Their preference for WTIC as a guide to their buying is clear— 
and impressive—as shown by this list of “firsts” for WTIC— 


In Listener Popularity by more than 2 to 1 
of RST In Number of Network Advertisers 


In Number of National Spot Advertisers 


Put WTIC to work for your product now. It’s a sure means to 
a full measure of profit from your selling effort throughout 1939. 
Write today for our interesting 32-page brochure giving full 
details on the Ross Federal Survey of WTIC’s popularity and 
facts about the WTIC Billion Dollar Market. 


50,000 
WATTS 


Representatives: Weed & Company e New York Detroit Chicago 


WTIG “x 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation @ Member N.B.C. Red Network and Yankee Network 


San Francisco 


